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CHAPTER I 


LOVE OF LONDON 


RAIN AND TWILIGHT IN LONDON. 


Rain, and the clamour of wheels, 
Splendour, and shadow, and sound ; 
Coloured confusion that reels 

Lost in the twilight around. 


* * * * 


When I lie hid from the light, 
Stark, with the turf overhead, 
Still, on a rainy Spring night, 
I shall come back from the dead. 


Turn then and look for me here 
Stealing the shadows along ; 
Look for me—I shall be near, 
Deep in the heart of the throng : 


Here, where the current runs rife, 
Careless, and doleful, and gay, 
Moving, and motley, and strong, 
Good in its sport, in its strife. 


* x * * 
Ah, might I be—might I stay— 


Only for ever and aye, 
Living and looking on life ! 


ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


CHAPTER I 
LOVE OF LONDON 


OVE of London is a humour of the soul which 
may express itself in a diversity of ways. We 
may show our love for the great city by magnificent 


faith, in the manner of Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ I would 
return to the mainland of existence. .. . The man 
who is tired of London is tired of life’; or by owning 


to its hypnotic spell as a twin throne of Ahriman and 
Ormuzd, as expressed by Percy Bysshe Shelley when 
he wrote : 


London; that great sea whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 
Yet in its depth what treasures ! 


We may love it for its historical and archeological 
associations ; we may love it for its markets and 
commerce; we may cling to it for its theatres and 
restaurants ; we may be drawn to it by the pensive 
aloofness of its great squares, or by the impudent 
friendliness of its taverns and dance-halls. We may 
collect London life, or London prints, or London 
books . . . we each have our own individual method of 
paying court to the vast metropolis. It is easy to be- 
come fanatically enthusiastic upon each and all of 
these manifestations of London ; it is easy to become 
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dilettantish over some of the minor delights, for 
example, cocktails and girls. There was one London 
lover who acquired a preposterous hunger for the 
London Directory. He would take it with him on a 
long train journey and read it solidly for three hours 
on end. It was his bedside book, his breviary and his 
vade-mecum. He declared that he found in its pages 
the riddle of all things, history and religion—a concord- 
ance of the ages. Heavens, how that man loved our 
fat, bulgy London Directory! In the end he wrote a 
book on the subject—the work of his life. ‘This sounds 
something like an exaggeration, but an exaggeration 
it certainly is not, for you may frequently find copies 
of this book in the tubs of the second-hand book- 
shops in Charing Cross Road. If you by chance 
encounter a slender volume called ‘“ The Romance 
of the London Directory,” buy it, but beware! This 
little book has the power to reveal the Post Office 
Directory as a romance, and once a person regards it 
in that light he may never again be able to consult the 
P.O.D. as a reference book without wasting hours in 
reading it as a fairy story. Charles Bardsley, the 
author of “ The Romance of the London Directory,”’ 
thus commends the sweet joy of nomenclature : 

“‘T find as much pleasure in perusing these direct- 
ories as any schoolgirl over her first and most 
sensational novel. ‘The grand finale of murders, 
suicides from third-story windows, and runaway 
weddings, all so thrillingly blended, cannot be half so 
absorbing to her—not that I recommend her to read 
such things—as the last chapter of the London Post 
Office Directory, from Y to Z, is to me. It is the 
conclusion of one of the grandest and most highly- 
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wrought romances ever put together by the ingenuity 
of man. 

“The London Directory, to every one who has the 
key that unlocks its treasures, is at once an epitome of 
all antiquarian knowledge. In it I can trace the lives 
of my countrymen backwards for many a century. 
In it is furnished a full and detailed account of the 
habits and the customs of my ancestry—the dress 
they wore, the food they ate, six hundred years ago. 

“I can tell you—unless its spelling be hopelessly 
corrupted—whether the progenitor of your race was 
Scotch, Irish, English, Norman, French, German 
or even Oriental. I can tell you what was his peculiar 
weakness, or his particular vocation in life. I can 
declare the complexion of his hair; whether he was 
long or short, straight or crooked, weak or strong. 
I can whisper to you what his neighbours thought of 
him ; whether they deemed him generous or miserly, 
churlish or courteous.” 

Every student of London should possess Charles 
Bardsley’s book. It is a mine of information about 
London names, signs and landmarks. .When did 
London first begin to exhibit numbers on its houses ? 
We find the answer here. Numbered doors came into 
use in 1770. The first street in the metropolis to 
possess numbered doors was New Burlington Street. 
This was accomplished in June 1764. Other important 
thoroughfares followed suit, and before ten years had 
gone by, we find the Directory particularizing as 
follows: ‘‘ John Trelawney, haberdasher, No. 22, 
Nightingale Lane,” or “‘ Hamnett Townley, hop 
merchant, No. 69, Great Tower Street.’’ Occasionally 
a ‘Vincent Trehearn, hatmaker, behind St. 
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Thomas’s,” comes, but rarely ; and by-and-by such 
entries disappear altogether. Manchester began the 
same practice in 1772, at the request of the borough 
reeve and constable, and was the second town in the 
kingdom to adopt the practice. 

It is easily possible to spend a lifetime over the study 
of old London signs and street tablets, and several 
antiquarians have done so. One book on the subject 
is Philip Norman’s “ London Signs and Inscriptions,” 
and a still more complete study is “‘ The History of 
Signboards,” by Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. 

Up to the time of the Great Fire in 1666 the shops of 
the various tradesmen were chiefly unglazed, and 
above each door their trade signs were suspended— 
the silver swans; the golden swans; the chained 
swans; the golden heads; mitres; bells—black, 
red, white, and blue ; rising and setting suns ; moons 
of different phases; men in the moon; sceptres ; 
crowns, and many other devices. Names and numbers 
in those days would have been almost useless, for read- 
ing was still a scarce acquirement, consequently the 
tradesman appealed to his potential customers through 
the medium of pictorial signs. Say that a Mr. Dobbins 
opened up a store for the sale of the newly-discovered 
“weed”? tobacco, how many people would have 
understood the meaning of “ Dobbins, Dealer in 
Tobacco,” written above his doorway? But a great 
golden pipe swinging from a pole before his shop was 
quite enough to inform everyone who passed the kind 
of goods he offered for sale. 

The swinging signs had many drawbacks—for one 
thing they were dangerous in high winds when they 
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were likely to crash down on the heads of people below. 
Again, the personal discomfort to wayfarers in wet 
weather was intolerable, for not only did the rain drip 
unpleasantly from them, but the wooden spouts, which 
frequently shot forward from the roof in order that 
the signboard might swing from them, poured their 
little cataracts upon the devoted heads of the passers- 
by. 

For several centuries the citizens endured such 
discomforts and then suddenly protested. Measures 
were taken by the ruling powers to abolish the pro- 
jecting signs, and shopkeepers were ordered to place 
them flat against the walls, or remove them altogether. 
The declaration read as follows : “‘ With the approba- 
tion and concurrence of the magistrates, we, the 
borough reeve and constables, request the shopkeepers 
and innholders of this town, who have not already taken 
down their signs, to do the same as soon as possible, 
and place them against the walls of their houses, as 
they have been long and justly complained of as 
nuisances. ‘They obstruct the free passage of the air, 
annoy the passengers in wet weather, darken the streets, 
etc.,—all which inconvenience will be prevented by a 
compliance with our request, and be manifestly 
productive both of elegance and utility.” 

Numerous comic or semi-comic rhymes preserve for 
us the names of the signs of old London. Several 
famous taverns are introduced with these lines : 


“Through the Royal Exchange as I walked, 
Where gallants in sattin doe shine, 

At midst of the day they parted away, 
To seaverall places to dine. 

The ladyes will dine at the Feathers, 
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The Globe no captaine will scorne, 
The huntsman will goe to the Greyhound below, 
And some will hie to the Horne. 
The farriers will to the Horse, 
The blacksmith unto the Locke, 
The butchers unto the Bull will go, 
And the carmen to Bridewell Clocke. 
The pewterers to the Quarte Pot, 
The coopers will dine at the Hoope, 
The cobblers to the Last will goe, 
And the bargemen to the Sloope. 
The goldsmith will to the Three Cups, 
For money they hold it as drosse ; 
Your Puritan to the Pewter-canne, 
And your Papists to the Crosse. 


The singular double signs, which still survive at 
some of our old-fashioned inns, were the result of 
trade amalgamations and changes in the proprietors 
of shops in bygone days. Nowadays when a prosperous 
shop changes hands the incoming tradesman often 
hesitates to paint out the name of the former proprietor, 
fearing that many of the old customers may withhold 
their custom when the old name dies out. The inde- 
cisive tradesman is often inclined to pursue a half-and- 
half policy by painting over his door: ‘‘ Robert 
Machray, late William Hewitt, Chemist.’’ It was the 
same process which gave us such queer combinations 
on the signboards of Elizabethan London. The 
apprentice painted his own rebus above the badge of his 
late master, and thus many sign absurdities were 
instituted. An old jingling rhyme says : 


“Tm amused at the signs 

As I pass through the town, 
To see the odd mixture— 

A ‘ Magpie and Crown,’ 
The ‘ Whale and the Crow’ 
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The ‘ Razor and Hen,’ 
The ‘ Leg and Seven Stars,’ 
The ‘ Scissors and Pen,’ 
The ‘ Axe and the Bottle,’ 
The ‘ Tun and the Lute,’ 

The ‘ Eagle and Child,’ 
The ‘ Shovel and Boot.’ ” 


The booksellers and publishers seem to have been 
the last, with the exception of the tavern keepers, to 
give up the old signs. After the Great Fire, some of the 
ancient signs which were cut in stone, and which had 
escaped the conflagration, were got out of the ruins and 
afterwards placed in the front of the plain, yet solid, 
brick buildings which were erected after that event. 
At the time this chapter is being written, a four-storey 
red brick building at the corner of Friday Street, 
Cheapside, still exhibiting the sign of the Chained 
Swan, is being demolished. Traditionally the home of 
John Gilpin, this house has been familiar to me from 
childhood, and when I see the men hacking away at the 
mellow brickwork which has for so long given this 
corner an atmosphere of old-world charm, I am very 
grieved and would be pleased to behave extremely 
uncivil to their masters. But we who love such relics 
are a fast dying race, and now almost exterminated. 
Never could we hope to assault the strongholds of 
capitalism and vulgarity which are rebuilding London. 

When the new building arises the old ‘‘ Chained 
Swan” tablet will again be placed in position—a 
shameful admission that one more gracious landmark 
has been swept away by the hand of commercialism. 
The old house of the ‘‘ Chained Swan ”’ or to be precise, 
the ‘‘ White Swan ” of the Bohuns, ducally collared 
and chained in gold, was built immediately after the 
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Great Fire, probably in 1667. So it is really a modern 
erection, being one of the first buildings of the new 
London. It is now, as originally, in Gilpin’s time, a 
haberdasher’s premises. In 1920 I inspected some of 
the beams which were removed from the lower floor 
during the reconstruction of the shop, and I noticed 
that they were blackened by smoke and charred in parts. 
Probably some of the sound balks taken from the houses 
which were destroyed by the Great Fire were made use 
of in the new building. A plate affixed to the house by 
the City Corporation proclaims that it is the only 
building in Cheapside that escaped the flames of 1666. 
-Most of the London antiquarians disallow this state- 
ment. Soon it will be carted away for road metal, 
so why worry ? 

The “Chained Swan”’ may be razed to the ground, 
but it will always be impossible to blot out the story of 
John Gilpin. Literary propriety will keep alive for us 
the Diverting History of the linen-draper who made 
his non-stop ride from Cheapside to Ware and back 
again. We all know the story of how his family and 
relations filled a chaise and pair, and Gilpin rode on 
horseback unto the Bell at Edmonton. The chaise 
arrived safely at the Bell, but poor Gilpin flashed by 
at the mercy of a runaway horse : 


“Stop, stop, John Gilpin !—Here’s the house ! ” 
They all at once did cry ; 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired : ’— 
Said Gilpin—‘ So am I!” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
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So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


The picture of Gilpin setting forth from his shop in 
Cheapside is worth recalling : 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul ! ) 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 


It is sad to see so many of the quaint buildings of 
London disappearing every few months. As I am at 
work on this book the fate of the two little shops, which 
are a unique feature of the Church of St. Ethelburga, 
hangs in the balance. ‘The City Corporation seek to 
demolish them because they project from the line of 
new buildings in Bishopsgate. They are a picturesque 
link with the past and I hope they will be preserved. 
It is probable that the two shops were originally tempor- 
ary market-stalls, and that their owners “ squatted ” 
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THE BOLT-IN-TUN TAVERN, ON THE NORTH SIDE OF 
FLEET STREET 


The last remnants of this old building were demolished in 1928 
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until they obtained a prescriptive right to build their 
little booths under the porch of the church. The first 
shop was erected in 1570, and has for centuries been 
known as “‘ the little shop,”’ and the second, called the 
“ great shop,” dates from 1614. The little church was 
in existence before 1366 and contains some good Early 
English masonry. At the altar rails in 1607 Henry 
Hudson in command of the “Hopeful,” chartered to 
discover ‘‘ The Poles,” received Holy Communion. 

The last remnant of the Bolt-in-Tun coaching-house 
in Fleet Street is also being demolished. I paid a visit 
to Bolt-in-Tun Yard a few weeks ago and found some 
massive timbers and a Georgian door with a fan lunette, 
but the rest of the building had been removed by the 
housebreakers. The Bolt-in-Tun was a railway booking- 
office for many years, and before that it was the office 
of the Bath and Bristol Coaches. ‘The original Bolt- 
in-Tun is mentioned in a grant to the White Friars, 
during the fifteenth century, as “ Hospitium vocatum 
Boltenton.”’ 'The Coach establishment gave Dickens 
a title for one of his most famous books, for the 
proprietors of the Bath Coaches were Robert Gray and 
Moses Pickwick & Company, names which became 
stamped on the author’s memory as he passed to and 
fro to the Daily News Office. 

Reverting to the nomenclature of London, Charles 
Bardsley notes that the surname of London is very 
uncommon. I looked up the name in the 1928 London 
Directory and find that it is still of rare occurrence. 
Strange that the mightiest city of the mightiest empire 
has only bequeathed its name on such asmall group of 
its inhabitants. I can only think of two members of 
this London lineage who have come into the light of 
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publicity—one is Jack London the famous author, and 
the other is Sir Stanford London. Why have our 
small towns such as Bedford, Preston, Chester, and 
Buxton inspired so many surnames, while London has 
furnished only a few? The cause isa simple explan- 
ation. ‘True Londoners never leave London; they 
have always been satisfied with their city. London is 
a religion, and like other religions it always holds its 
devotees in thrall. The generalimpulse to move into 
London, and not from London, answers the riddle. 
A man leaving the town of Bury and arriving in our 
capital in the days of Elizabeth would have been 
called John o’ Bury; but quitting London and 
settling down in Bury he would have been known as 
John o’ London. The tendency of wanderers to migrate 
from other towns and settle in London, accounts for 
the numerous topographical surnames of which the 
old distich says : 


“In ford, in ham, in ley, in ton, 
The most of English surnames run.” 


On the other hand the reluctance of the Londoner to 
forsake his native city explains why the name of 
London has become so uncommon. It is of interest to 
note that Jack London, the author, is understood to be a 
somewhat distant relation of Sir Stanford London. 
That alone is a romance. All roads lead to London 
says an old proverb. How true this is when you begin 
to probe into London nomenclature. I was struck by 
the name of Sir Stanford London in the Directory and 
wrote to him (with cheery impertinence), asking if 
he could give any derivation of the name. His reply 
came, and up bobbed the name of Jack London, for 
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he informed me the author was of the same family. 
Bardsley was right when he spoke of the grand and 
highly-wrought romance of the London Directory ! 
Here is a little slice of romance in Sir Stanford London’s 
family nomenclature. He writes : 

“The earliest trace of my family is John London, a 
silversmith who carried on business in the City of 
London and died about 1740 or 1760 leaving about 
£30,000 to a John London which has never been 
successfully claimed because there is a missing link. 
It still lies in Chancery. 

“My own father, Thomas London, was born at St. 
George’s Court, in the Borough, in 1829. 

“His father and my grandfather, George London, 
lived at ‘Tonbridge. He was born in 1765 and died 
in 1818. 

“‘ His father and my great-grandfather is believed to 
have been John London of the parish of Sevenoaks 
and supposed son of the first mentioned John London. 
It is understood that while young he quarrelled with 
his father, ran away from home and ultimately settled 
in Kent, where he prospered, but kept, the history of 
his early life and parents from his family. He died 
20th September, 1800, aged 65, and was buried in 
Leigh Church Yard, near ‘Tonbridge. 

“All the Londons connected with my family of 
which there is any trace have resided at first in the City 
of London or Kent, although some have left home 
afterwards and gone elsewhere. 

“‘ Jack London, the author, is understood to be a 
somewhat distant cousin, but I have never attempted to 
ascertain the actual relationship.” 

I have written of London’s literary landmarks in 
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sections of this book, but of course the limitations of 
the subject are obvious in every paragraph. ‘Thousands 
of interesting references to London are made by 
eminent writers every week. One pair of hands 
boggles at the mere thought of dealing with such a 
rapid stream of territorial literature. To index and 
file it would mean much physical energy. One has to 
be content to nibble at sections here. 

What are the things that impress our foreign visitors 
in London ? It is interesting to take the view of Doctor 
Lion Feuchtwanger—the brilliant German novelist 
whose ‘‘ Jew Suss ’? commanded so much admiration 
in literary circles all over the world. What particular 
impression of the great city attracted him first? The 
same thing which attracts all visitors, the pageantry of 
the motor-’buses. The Doctor wrote: ‘‘ The endless 
rows of large red omnibuses in the grey streets of 
London, chasing one another, passing one another, 
leave a very strong impression to be found nowhere 
else. 

“But the next moment one asks oneself, Why red ? 
Isn’t it very unpractical ? Doesn’t it distract the eye 
from other obstacles in the way of traffic? Does it not 
confuse and hinder the driver? Was red chosen on 
account of the fog? Or because it makes a better 
background for advertising posters? Or simply 
because it creates a pageant ?”’ 

Many famous authors have been impressed by that 
vast array of omnibuses which forms such a lively 
feature in the chiaroscuro of the London streets. It 
will be remembered that G. K. Chesterton whimsically 
insisted that the real Londoner would not compare a 
lady’s complexion to the rose and the lily but would say 
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that “ the red omnibus of Hammersmith and the white 
omnibus of Fulham fought in her cheeks for mastery.” 

Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “ Ballad of a Motor Bus ” is a 
capricious application of the idea that certain motor- 
"buses cross the boundary of fairyland, but it contains 
a curious error in which “ steamers crawl . . . to the 
Pool or London Wall.” However it is a ballad that 
should be included in every London anthology, and 
these lines must be quoted : 


You get in at Ludgate Circus, 
Where in regiments they stand, 
All throbbing underneath the bridge, 
And pointing to the Strand— 

All pageantry with colours, 
All poetry with words, 

Wait those blazoned motor-’buses 
In their fiercely panting herds. 


While the motor-’bus rolls onward— 
And we stop to watch it tear 

All burning through the twilight, 
Mysterious and fair. 

It was our love’s bright chariot, 
The torch of our desires, 

Kindling the London darkness 
With youth’s eternal fires. 


O youth !—O youth in London 
Shall they ever be forgot, 
Those young and eager footsteps 
On pavements hard and hot? 
The dust is in the breezes, 
Stinks of petrol stain the air, 
But youth has come to London, 
And has found a garden there. 


The shortage of serious plays in London was a matter 
of regret to Lion Feuchtwanger: “ It is surprising 
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that a public that has reached such a high average 
standard in its reading matter should not be able to 
take its theatre seriously. What pretty little senseless 
things : trifles, boudoir pieces, porcelain! Everything 
under glass without any connection with life. Our 
theatres played like that thirty years ago in the better 
court theatres of the provinces.” 

Feuchtwanger also remarks on the fact that London 
is continuously under the glare of electric light, both 
day and night, and yet makes laws by which wide 
sunny parts have been governed for hundreds of years. 
A small point but one which is worth some reflection. 

One London book which I should like to recommend 
to those who desire to learn the early life of ahumble 
girl in the East End, is “‘ Rustle of Spring ”’ by Clare 
Cameron. It is the story of a lonely and fastidious girl, 
swamped by the energetic mediocrity of the frowzy 
streets which surround her, but from the first page to 
the last, Miss Cameron has turned the dross of East 
End life into matter of poetry and beauty. Every book 
lover will thrill over Miss Cameron’s description of how 
a poor London typist stinted herself of food and stock- 
ings and flowers to buy a copy of Shelley. Every book 
lover knows that peculiar and poignant feeling of 
possession which comes to him when he at last is able 
to buy a long-coveted book with money that he can 
ill afford to spend on such a luxury. Clare Cameron 
writes : 


In a month I had the money, and the sun shone 
gaily as I ran up to Denny’s in the Strand for the 
coveted purchase, then quickly down Essex Street 
to the river, to the wind and the bright water, the 
leaves of the plane-trees dancing and the gulls 
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wheeling in the sun. I hugged the book under my 
arm and skipped with exultation. Surely the leaves 
danced and the gulls wheeled for me, surely the 
day was light-hearted and gay to match my birth- 
day mood. Blessed moment of possession, making 
the possessor one with the bright air and the flowing 
water, one with the hurrying people and the racing 
taxis and the uncreasing urge of life, pushing and 
striving and achieving in every building and every 
street and every heart about me. Oh, London was 
a good place, at this hour; so alive, so eager, so 
strong, faithful, true. And I was London, too. 
If only I could but talk to somebody about it, share 
this joy that She gave me who was so old and wise 
and yet renewed herself perpetually on days like 
these. 


That paragraph will twitch the heart strings of every 
true Cockney for it has in it a flash of a secret, elusive, 
invisible London which, to all who know the great 
city, is far more real, far more precious than all of its 
outward splendours combined. 

I do not know of any great novelist who can give 
Clare Cameron points in handling London descriptions. 
One feels that all her pictures have been “ lived ”’ and 
“felt.” There is an extraordinary scene in a little 
bookshop off the Charing Cross Road where Clare, 
while chatting to a young bookseller, is overcome by a 
tempestuous fight between her soul and body—her 
soul finding the “‘ peace that passeth all understand- 
ing’ and her body—stupid clay of it!—failing to seize 
it. I must find room to quote this remarkable little 
vignette : 


‘We were talking now of the satisfying things 
people found in life, of the scourge of materialism 
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and the neglect of art, of the things that were so 
beautiful that they hurt, of the things that could 
give you the only real happiness—books, pictures, 
nature, philosophies, sciences, religions. We dis- 
cussed the ancient religions of the world, and 
the new, and how they all met at the ultimate peak 
of truth. Then somehow, suddenly, we were talking 
no more; the voices ceased while the interchange 
of ideas went on unheard, invisible. Something 
had stopped. Life dropped away—or was it death 
that had dropped away leaving our souls burning 
with vitality upon a great peak in sunlight—in light 
that washed in great tranquil waves up and above 
and below and around, as it had swept round the 
feet of the child, wiping dishes in the scullery on a 
spring evening years ago ? We were no longer two 
human beings fumbling with clumsy words to open 
the difficult doors of expression, no longer two minds 
that must be for ever isolated, reaching out hungrily 
for contact, but one mind communing with itself, 
one soul filled with sublime content and mystic 
fiery peace that hungered for nothing and sought 
for nothing, for it possessed all. 

My heart was shouting with exultation. This 
was the Truth, this was the Life, the Way, the only 
Joy, the only true Reality! This was the Light 
Eternal and I was among the spirits of God! But 
it was going—it was passing—like a door closing 
inevitably and swiftly. If only life were always 
like this ! 


* * * * 


It was dark in the court, and the stars spread 
serenely over in the strip of sky. I would remember. 
A tongue of flame. ‘That moment—so beautiful 
and joyous and holy and altogether glorious. Oh, 
I must never be unhappy or hungry any more, not 
really, for there was the Kingdom of Heaven—not 
a myth or a fable or a visionary’s dream, but real.” 
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The visitor to London should spend several days 
exploring the Thames-side streets from Southwark 
Bridge to Deptford. It is a part of London which a 
person should see if he is going to claim that he knows 
something about London. No book can guide you 
through the network of streets and courts in this 
crowded, mysterious region. A book can hint and 
propose ; but no printed page can set forth the definite 
attractions of riverside London. It is a dim land of 
incidents and encounters . . . a territory of shifting 
sands. ... The pilgrim simply plunges into the 
alleys and courts and tries to isolate a patch of local 
colour all for himself. That is the method to follow. 
Each visitor will find some memory or experience to 
take away with him ; it may be the rigging and keel of 
a ship mirrored in the river at Limehouse ; or the rough 
sinews of an old tavern gallery on the waterside at 
Shadwell ; or the unclutchable gold of the moon over 
the garret windows of Limehouse. If you take away 
a dozen such impressions you will have done well. As 
I say, you cannot “‘ do” the London riverside on any 
methodical plan. It is always so elusive and too much 
so. You cannot cope with the density of its slums and 
the immensity of its frowning wharfs and factories ; 
it submerges you and dissolves your energies with its 
greenish mists. 

I picked up a copy of “All the Year Round ” 
(August, 1877) some weeks ago, and in its misty faded 
pages I fell to reading an article on the old “ Riverside ” 
which attracted me strangely. ‘The hand which wrote 
it knew London well and knew its compelling force. 
I followed the article in my mind’s eye to a number of 
strange haunts, and was surprised to find several of 
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them still standing. The writer opens at the Water- 
man’s Arms, Limehouse, and I think he had in mind 
the Bunch of Grapes at the end of the Causeway. He 
speaks of the “ rickety wooden gallery of the tavern 
pitched in the elbow formed by the Thames between 
the Tower and Deptford,” mentions the “ green- 
painted, bulging water-front,” and goes on to say: 
‘To these aquatic taverns were dragged helplessly 
drunken or drugged victims, to awake on board a ship 
laden with the sweepings of gaols, to provide labour for 
the King’s plantations in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
West Indies. Help or redress there was none—the 
only law being that of the handspike and rope’s-end. 
We read with horror of lettres de cachet and oubliettes, 
without giving a thought to the thousands of free 
Englishmen, who were kidnapped and shipped for the 
plantations in the good old time. More glorious, but 
little less hard, was the fate of those captured by the 
press-gangs, for ever prowling by the waterside during 
the great war, when a thwack on the head with a stick 
was the prelude to an enforced service of years. When 
the king’s ships wanted men, law and justice were set 
aside, and poor Jack was torn from home and kindred, 
half smothered in a cellar at Limehouse, and then 
quietly shipped off to wear away the soreness of his 
heart in fighting the “‘ Johnny Crapaws.” Less 
saddening are the records of smuggling, for the mind of 
man has ever failed to thoroughly appreciate the hein- 
ousness of cheating the revenue; and there was a 
species of free and sporting air about smuggling, which 
caused it to be regarded, even by steady-going, God- 
fearing men, in much the same light that a Wessex 
peasant looks upon poaching. It was a thing to be 
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proud of, to write songs about, and included the 
consumption of a vast quantity of strong drink—an 
important consideration to the genuine old salt. Under 
the dark shadows of the long lines of shipping, boats 
with muffled oars crept silently to the old waterside 
tavern,and slunk under the projecting rooms into which 
the goods were hoisted through trap-doors, equally 
convenient for receiving them, or disposing of the 
victim of a sudden brawl ; while from the great rooms 
above, and the leads in summer time, arose the sound 
of coarse revelry, snatches of sea-songs, and others 
less innocent in character, rough jest, and rougher 
repartee, the whole studded with a wealth of strange 
oaths. All this rough, breezy, not altogether unmanly, 
or un-English life, has passed away as utterly as Captain 
Dangerous himself.” 

It was the Poplar district of which Thomas Burke 
wrote so feelingly in “‘ The Wind and the Rain”; he 
knew every road intimately when he was a child, and 
his book gives many genuine pictures of the East End. 

“ First Chrisp Street and the breathless rivalry of the 
naptha’d stalls, and from far away the forlorn wail of 
‘Sweet Lavender.’ Then the warbling traffic of the 
main road. Then Limehouse Church and Salmon 
Lane, where life was at full pitch, and into a burst of 
pageantry. Salmon Lane was all glow and cheer, 
marvellous with unknown people from unknown homes, 
and sweet faces and schoolgirl frocks and hair, that 
came from nowhere, passed, and vanished into no- 
where. Commercial Road, dark and (then) almost 
shopless, menaced and invited with hints of its end in 
the strange, cold City ; and the tangle of carts and 
cabs and ’buses at the cross-roads gave one the feeling 
of being at the heart of the world’s business. But 
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often I would go home with a feeling of mild despair at 
the thought that I could never, never get to know more 
than one here and there out of the millions of romantic 
figures that passed by.”’ 

Saturday-night shopping in the open-air markets 
must always abide in the memories of thousands of 
Londoners, that is to say those Londoners who have 
lived a humble childhood in poor and middle-class 
districts. I was fortunate enough to be very “ hard up” 
in my early London days, and so learnt to wander about 
the side streets and patronize the little markets. For 
me those stalls were a feast of endless dishes. For a 
shilling I could buy fruit, second-hand books, biscuits, 
tobacco and a packet of Braunstein’s zig-zags, and then 
receive some coppers in change; and with the price 
of nothing at all in my pockets, I could walk with the 
slow-moving crowd, between flaring barrows and live 
in a life which was just as excitingly beautiful as that 
of the Arabian Nights. Those were happy days. 
London can never be quite the same thing again unless 
some magician can give back to me two essential 
possessions—youth and enthusiasm. But then I 
might be disappointed, for London has changed, and 
all my old haunts have been swept away by the Bashi- 
bazouk hand of improvement. There is only, alas! 
the hollow shell of Sadlers Wells left. ‘‘ Sunny ”’ 
Sadlers Wells the old double-crown play-bills used to 
proclaim it. It was a music hall in those days, and you 
could take a stage box for two shillings. Meat pies, 
pig’s trotters, oranges and nuts were hawked between 
the turns, and the performers indulged in much chaff 
with the audience. Collins’s at Islington Green 
was a typical old-style music hall with a pleasant tavern 
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at its entrance. Lately “‘ Sweeney Todd ” has resumed 
his ghastly reign at this hall, but when I last looked in 
at a “show” there with Thomas Burke an old-time 
variety show filled the bill. The tavern and hall remain 
unchanged. 

* * * * 

After all is said and done London is the only real 
city. To love Paris is simply to love Paris; but to 
love London is to love humanity. When the poet 
William Dunbar describes our city as “‘ gemme of all 
joy ; jasper of jocunditie . . . most mighty carbuncle 
of vertue and valour,” he may have been a little vain- 
glorious, but in the main he was right. At any rate 
he was quite emphatic in his opinions, as we may 
gather from the verse quoted hereinafter : 


Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocunditie, 
Most myghty carbuncle of vertue and valour, 
Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuytie ; 
Of royall cities rose and geraflour ; 
Emperesse of townes, exalt in honour, 
In beautie berying the crone imperiall ; 
Swete paradise, precelling in pleasure ; 
London, thou art the Flour of cities all. 


London the only, only . . . the city which is the 
lodestar for all other cities. Paris may lead the way in 
fashions, and New York may blaze the trail with canned 
beef and beans; but London is the city of hearts. 
Paris is gay ; New York is magnificent, but London is 
real ; stand there and you stand at the right hand of 
the world. Bombast and moonshine you say? Well, 
it is the opinion of Heinerich Heine, whom I trust we 
may introduce as an unprejudiced mind on the subject. 


He wrote : 
3 
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‘‘T have seen the greatest wonder which the world 
can show to the astonished spirit ; I have seen it, and 
am still astonished ; and still there remains fixed in 
my memory the stone forest of houses, and amid them 
the rushing stream of faces of living men with all their 
motley passions, all their terrible impulses of love, of 
hunger, and of hatred—I mean London. 

‘Send a philosopher to London, but, for your life, 
no poet! Send a philosopher there, and stand him at 
the corner of Cheapside, where he will learn more than 
from all the books of the last Leipzig fair ; and as the 
billows of human life roar around him, so will a sea of 
new thoughts rise before him, and the Eternal Spirit 
which moves upon the face of the waters will breathe 
upon him ; the most hidden secrets of social harmony 
will be suddenly revealed to him; he will hear the 
pulse of the world beat audibly, and see it visibly ; 
for if London is the right hand of the world—its active, 
mighty right hand—then we may regard that route 
which leads from the Exchange to Downing Street as 
the world’s pyloric artery... .” 

Have you ever heard of any man who has once lived 
in London not wanting to return to it? It is astound- 
ing, when you come to think of it, how London makes 
converts of all who camp within her walls. There is a 
story of a Yorkshire squire who lost all his ancestral 
estates and tramped to London. After years of hard 
work he became the proprietor of a small ale-house in 
Furnival’s Inn. But always he hankered for his own 
town and his old friends, and it was the Shibboleth, in 
those days, to say—‘ John Grey knows more about the 
price of wheat in Yorkshire than he does about the 
price of ale in London.” A strangeness came into his 
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voice when he spoke of “home.” London was 
nothing to him. The very life itself that was in him 
came from his native grass-lands. Every guinea he 
squeezed out of his business was a step nearer to the 
ambition of his life—a step nearer to buying back the 
family estate. His heart and soul were at the end of his 
fingers, and it was not long before they grasped enough 
money to return to Yorkshire and purchase back his 
old home. He gave a great farewell ‘‘ binge ” at his 
ale-cellar to mark his transit to happier realms. 

He became a little squire once again, and lorded it 
over five hundred ancestral acres. Plough-boys pulled 
their forelocks to him, and village maidens curtsied. 
He delighted in his new-found liberty for a few months, 
but somehow, at the back of his mind, the colour of 
London always lingered. He tried to banish it, but 
frequently found himself saying not without a little 
arrogance: ‘‘ When I was in London,” and “‘ Now, if 
you were in London.” ‘The colour of London is a 
dangerous paint for a countryman to play with and 
John Grey tried to splash a little of it into the select and 
mellow atmosphere of the village inn, but the company 
did not seem to appreciate the manner in which he tried 
to force urban customs and ideas into their little world, 
and quickly told him so. Consequently Grey drifted 
apart from the village elders. He felt out of the race, 
expended .. . regarded with suspicion as an old 
“London crow.” This, and the sting of some unsatis- 
fied craving to break away from the customary and 
tranquil life he was leading and to again dare the 
indefinite, carried his thoughts once more to London. 
Thus, in afew months, he sold the estate which he had 
slaved for thirty years to redeem and returned to town 
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determined to revive his business at Furnival’s Inn. 
He made a bid for the goodwill of his old ale-house but 
the landlord refused to dispose of it. But once back 
in the Mother of Cities he knew that he had found 
contentment . . . he knew that he could never again 
be satisfied away from it. What it was that anchored 
him to London he was unable to explain . . . it was 
not business, and it was not pleasure. Perhaps it was 
the ‘‘ presence of man in his myriads ” that attracted 
John Grey. Be that as it may, he offered to serve as 
a waiter in his former ale-cellar, so desirous was he of 
living in the old environment ; secured the job, and 
lived happily ever afterwards. There is no moral in 
this story, nor is there rhyme or reason ; but it happens 
to be true. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STREET TRADERS AND WANDERERS OF LONDON 


Years ago the tin oven of the peripatetic penny pieman was found to be 
too small to meet the constant and ever-increasing strain made upon its 
resources ; and the owner thereof has now risen to the dignity of a shop, 
where, in addition to stewed eels, he dispenses what Albert Smith happily 
termed ‘‘ covered uncertainties,’ containing messes of mutton, beef, or 
seasonable fruit. Contained in a strong wicker basket with legs, or in a 
sort of tin oven, the pieman’s wares were formerly kept hot by means of a 
small charcoal fire. A sip of a warm stomachic liquid of unknown but ap- 
parently acceptable constituents was sometimes offered gratuitously by way 
of inducement to purchase. The cry of ‘‘ Hot Pies”? still accompanies ne 
of the first and most elementary games of the modern baby learning to speak, 
ie is taught by his nurse to raise his hand to imitate a call now never 

eard. 


Old London Street Cries: ANDREW W. TUER. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STREET TRADERS AND WANDERERS OF LONDON 


T’ the present day there are but few mendicant 

wanderers and curious characters making their 
living in the London streets. The gutter trades which 
were so noticeable about fifty years ago, have been 
supplanted by the newer methods of the sixpenny 
bazaar and cheap American store; more and more 
rarely do we encounter the pedlar and the itinerant 
quack and the cheapjack. ‘To-day the heavy motor 
trafic, overcrowded pavements and roads and the dis- 
appearance of all leisurely methods of business makes 
it impossible for the wandering classes to barter in the 
streets ; and in most cases the police prohibit itinerant 
traders and cheapjacks. As it is proposed to deal in 
this chapter with the curious characters, beggars, and 
street traders of London which are now almost a 
defunct tribe, it will be as well to give a slight sketch of 
the state and progress of street hawkers and vagabonds 
in former ages. Mendicant wanderers first began to 
become numerous in the Middle Ages. In those day 
they represented the spirit of adventure and revolt for 
many of them were men who had broken free from 
serfdom, in order to escape the drudgery and monotony 
of a life which bound them to continually till and exist 
on one plot of land. In the first place the escaped 


peasants, who were weary of being attached to the soil, 
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hoped to find work which was more congenial than 
cultivation of the soil under cruel task-masters, and in 
the second place they thought there might be better 
pay in other districts. Both of these expectations were 
deceptive for wherever the out of bond villeins 
wandered they found that the terms of labour bound 
them to slavery, and if they were not again forced to the 
soil they were put in the stocks and afterwards sent 
back to their former masters. The result was that the 
more docile villeins submitted to the bondage of their 
traditional masters while the more spirited rebels who 
would not return to such a wretched existence took up 
a wandering life as a profession. 

From numbers of scattered notices we may safely 
infer that during the reigns of the three Edwards 
(1272-1377), wayfaring life attracted more recruits each 
day. Energetic measures were taken to stamp out the 
wandering class, and we find that Edward III. gave 
orders for all ‘‘ wandering labourers and mere beggars ”’ 
to be branded on the forehead with an F, to indicate 
that they were false to their King and overlords. The 
statute-rolls in 1383 remark that vagrants over-ran 
the country more abundantly than they were formerly 
accustomed, and in 1388 mayors and constables were 
urged to arrest all wanderers and “let their bodies be 
put in stocks or taken to the next gaol.” 

But the threat of branding and the stocks did not 
discourage the workers who were dissatisfied with 
drudgery on the soil, and still there were resurgent 
fellows who cared little for Time and Place and Laws 

. men who could not keep their feet from the open 
tracks which led to unknown and incalculable hazards. 
It was from such wandering labourers that the first 
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pedlars who tramped our countryside were descended. 
Some fugitives fled to the woods and became robbers, 
poachers and foresters ; others took to the open road 
and became travelling vendors of small wares, and even 
to the present day the pedlars have not disappeared. 
We still find them in our country market places and 
lanes ; and recurring to the streets of London we may 
yet encounter them in such open air markets as Middle- 
sex Street, Aldgate ; the by-ways of Soho; Camden 
Town, Islington, New Cut and Strutton Ground. 

The statute of labourers, made under the sovereignty 
of Edward III. recites that there are many sturdy 
beggars who prefer a life of indolence to active labour, 
and commit theft and other crimes; and therefore 
with a view to discourage such practices, and compel 
these persons to work for their living, it enacts, that 
none, on pain of imprisonment, shall, under colour 
of pity or of alms, give anything to those who are 
competent to labour, or presume by such means to 
** favour them towards their desires.” 

King Richard II. also promulgated the following 
rules: ‘‘ Every beggar who is able to work shall be 
put in the stocks, and such as are unable to work shall 
abide in the cities and towns where they be dwelling 
at the time of proclaiming this statute; and if the 
inhabitants shall not be able to maintain them, then the 
said beggars shall withdraw themselves to other 
places within the hundred, rape, or wapentake, or 
to the places of their nativity, within forty days as 
above, and there continually abide during their lives : 
and that all who go in pilgrimage as beggars, but are 
able to work, shall be punished with the stocks, unless 
they have letters testimonial from a justice of peace. 
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Religious persons and hermits who beg must have 
licence from their ordinaries, and scholars of the 
universities from their chancellors, under the like 
penalties.” 

These restrictions which were put on vagabonds and 
beggars were also imposed on pedlars, buffoons, 
itinerant drug-sellers, quacks and jugglers: the law 
and public opinion in one breath condemned every 
type of vagabond roamer of the highways. By the 
statues of Henry VIII. persons wandering about with 
unlawful games, quacks and fortune-tellers were to be 
punished for the first offence by two days’ whipping ; 
for the second, by like whipping, with subsequent 
pillory and Joss of one ear ; for the third, the like punish- 
ment, with the loss of the other ear. Other provisions 
followed : ‘‘ Churchwardens to gather alms for sup- 
porting the poor on Sundays and holidays. Begging 
children, between the ages of five and fourteen years, 
to be placed under masters of husbandry ; and those 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen to be whipped 
for running away. Beggars offending again after the 
first punishment to be marked by cutting off the upper 
gristle of the right ear ; and if found still loitering in 
idleness, to be indicted as felons at the quarter sessions, 
and on conviction to suffer death. The mendicant 
friars are specially excepted in this act, which provides 
many additional supports for the poor besides the vast 
donations from the still existing monasteries, and the 
alms-houses and hospitals.” 

The six years’ reign of the boy Edward VI. (1547-53) 
was a very unfavourable time for those who led a 
wayfaring life. The laws instead of becoming more 
clastic and tolerant became more tyrannical and arbit- 
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rary. A most severe statute enacts that labourers and 
servants who desert their masters and are found idly 
wandering shall be carried before a justice of peace 
‘who, on proof of the offence, shall cause the party to 
be marked with a hot iron with the letter V on the breast, 
and adjudge him to be his master’s slave for the space 
of two years, who shall feed him ‘ on bread and water, 
or, at his discretion, on refuse of meat, and cause the 
said slave to work by beating, chaining, or otherwise 
in such work or labour (how vile soever it be) as he 
shall put him unto.’ If the slave should run away or 
absent himself for a fortnight without leave, the master 
may pursue and punish him by chaining or beating, 
and have his action of damage against any one who shall 
harbour or detain him. On proof before the justice 
of the slave’s escape, he is to be sentenced to be marked 
on the forehead or ball of the cheek with a hot iron with 
the letter S, and adjudged to be his master’s slave for 
ever ; and for the second offence of running away, he 
is to be regarded as a felon and suffer death.” 

In “‘ Vagabondiana’’* we are told that houses of 
correction for vagabonds were first established during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that the following 
wanderers were adjudged to be rogues and vagabonds, 
“all persons calling themselves scholars, and going 
about begging, fellows pretending losses by sea, 
persons using unlawful games, fortune-tellers, procur- 
ers, collectors for gaols and hospitals, fencers, bear- 
wards, common players of interludes, minstrels (except 
such players as ate licenced by any baron of the realm), 
jugglers, tinkers, pedlars, common labourers able in 


* Vagabondiana: Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets 
of London by John Thomas Smith, 1815. 
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body, but begging and refusing labour for reasonable 
wages, persons delivered from gaol and begging for 
fees, all persons whatever that beg in any manner as 
wanderers, and all gypsies, or pretending so to be.” 

In 1539 when the last of the monasteries were dis- 
solved, thousands of people who had been kept by the 
religious orders were flung upon the roads and vaga- 
bondage received a new element. Thirty years later 
Thomas Harman wrote a very singular and amusing 
work, entitled, ‘“ A Caveat, or Warning for Commen 
Cursetors (runners) Vulgarely called Vagabones ”’ ; 
in which he has described the several sorts of thieving 
beggars and other rogues with a fund of racy detail. 
He also collected many words of the lingua franca of the 
roadway in those days. This strange tongue is alliter- 
atively described by him as the “‘ lend lousey language 
of lewtering luskes and lasy lorrels,” and he points 
out that it had not then been used above thirty years, 
which takes its inception back to the time when the 
monasteries were dissolved. 

John Thomas Smith has enumerated Harman’s 
vagabonds in his book, mentioned in a previous foot- 
note, and I cannot do better than reprint his summary : 

1. The Rufflers, particularly mentioned in the stat. 
xxvil. Henry VIII. against vagabonds, as fellows pre- 
tending to be wounded soldiers. These, says Harman, 
after a year or two’s practice, unless they be prevented 
by twined hemp, become, 

2. Upright men, still pretending to have served in 
the wars, and offering, though never intending, to 
work for their living. They decline receiving meat or 
drink, and take nothing but money by way of charity 
but contrive to steal pigs and poultry at night, chiefly 
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plundering the farmers. Of late, says the author, they 
have been much whipped at fairs. They attack and rob 
other beggars that do not belong to their own fraternity, 
occasionally admitting or installing them into it by 
pouring a quart of liquor on their pates with these 
words, “I do stall thee, W.T., to the rogue, and that 
from henceforth it shall be lawful for thee to cant for 
thy living in all places.”’ All sorts of beggars are obed- 
ient to them, and they surpass all the rest in pilfering 
and stealing. 

3. Hookers or Anglers. 'These knaves beg by day, 
and pilfer at night, by means of a pole with a hook at 
the end, with which they lay hold of linen, or anything 
hanging from windows or elsewhere. The author 
relates a curious feat of dexterity practiced by one of 
them at a farm house, where, in the dead of the night, 
he contrived to hook off the bedclothes from three 
men who were lying asleep, leaving them in their shirts, 
and when they awoke from cold, supposing, to use the 
author’s words, ‘“‘ that Robin Good-fellow had bene 
with them that night.” 4. Rogues, going about with a 
white handkerchief tied round the head, and pretending 
to be lame. These people committed various other 
frauds and impostures, in order to obtain charity. 
5. Pallyards, with patched garments, collecting, by way 
of alms, provisions, or whatever they could get, which 
they sold for ready money ; they are chiefly Welshmen, 
and make artificial sores, by applying spearwort, to 
raise blisters on their bodies, or else arsenic or ratsbane, 
to create incurable wounds. 6. Abraham men, 
pretending to be lunaticks, who have been a long time 
confined in Bedlam, or some other prison, where they 
have been unmercifully used with blows, etc. ‘They 
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beg money or provisions at farmers’ houses, or bully 
them by fierce looks or menaces. 7. Traters, or 
fellows travelling about the country with black boxes 
at the girdle, containing forged briefs, or licences to 
beg for hospitals. Some have clouts bound round their 
legs, and walk as if lame, with staves in their hands. 
8. Freshwater Mariners, or Whipjacks, whose ships, 
says the witty author, were drowned in Salisbury 
Plain. These counterfeit great losses at sea by ship- 
wreck and piracy, and are chiefly Irishmen, begging 
with false licences, under the supposed seal of the 
Admiralty, so artfully constructed as to deceive even 
the best lawyers. 9. Dommerars, chiefly Welshmen, 
pretending to be dumb, and forcibly keeping their 
tongues doubled, groaning for charity, and keeping up 
their hands most piteously, by which means they 
procure considerable gains. 10. Demanders for glym- 
mar, who are chiefly women that go about with false 
licences to beg, as sufferers from fire; glymmar, in 
pedlars’ language, signifying that element. 

Just as all other trades and callings venerated some 
patron-saint, the beggars and wanderers revered St. 
Martin, the soldier saint of Tours who bestowed his 
cloak upon the poor beggar at the Gate of Amiens. 
The story runs that Martin drew out his sword, and 
ripping his cloak asunder in the middle, gave one half 
to the naked beggar. The parochial mace of the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, bears 
a representation of St. Martin dividing his cloak, and 
the parish lamp-posts still bear on their cast iron bases 
similar designs. Cripples and lepers made a choice of 
St. Giles for their patron, to whom the hospitals and 
alms-houses were often dedicated. The staff of the 
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workhouse of St. Giles’s Cripplegate has the figure of 
a cripple on its knob. The parish church of Cripple- 
gate was dedicated to St. Giles, and the ward itself was 
named after a very ancient gate, which had been for 
some centuries a stand occupied by begging cripples. 

A merry, happy-go-lucky race were the pedlars in 
the old days ; to-day they still exhibit the same jovial 
gesture which is a very necessary quality for a brother- 
hood which depends on selling their goods by the aid 
of lively speech, humour and imagination. Every sales- 
man realizes that good humour is a great factor in 
modern business. The jolly man is irrepressible .. . 
irresistible. With his quick wit and roguish eye he 
soon attracts an audience, with his flowery words he 
blinds his customers to the obvious defects of the cheap 
trash which he offers them. There is nothing in this 
strange world so fascinating as a charlatan—if he can 
only keep up his bluff. There are some who are very 
talented in this respect. One I saw selling pearl neck- 
laces on Ludgate Hill last Christmas was something 
more than a pedlar . . . he was a poet and a dreamer. 
I did not need to look at him twice to know that he 
came of Hebrew stock ; his eagle-like nose, olive skin 
and dark liquid eyes all told their story. He stood in a 
smart suit, and, yes it’s true, “‘ Oxford bags,” and 
introduced his “ sparks”? (sham jewellery) something 
after this fashion : 

“‘ Here you are, young ladies, pearl necklaces. Not 
pearls of great price, and yet not common beads. Have 
a look at em ; every pearl, round and warm and glossy, 
and, mark you, young ladies, no one but an expert could 
tell ’em from the real things. ‘These pearls are made 
by a small firm in Paris from a secret preparation. . . . 
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Do not confuse them with Woolworth’s pearls .. . 
those I may tell you are glass. But these I have are 
solid and unbreakable.” (Here he placed a necklace 
under his heel and stamped on it, apparently without 
doing it any damage.) “‘ They fall in their place on the 
neck with an authentic sheen and though I sell them 
from the gutter they are fit to grace a queen on her 
throne. Look at them! Feel them! Imagine them 
against your white neck at a Christmas dance. . . .” 

“Thank you, miss. Yes, one shilling. You'll not 
regret your bargain. 

‘“‘Yes, as I was saying, no one but an expert can 
tell em from the real goods. I was standing in Hatton 
Garden selling them last night and a pearl dealer could 
not help but stop to look at ’em. Marvellous he said 
they were. Said he, ‘ Why do people pay £5,000 for a 
string of pearls when these can be bought for a shilling. 
Why? Who knows why? I don’t.’ 

‘““ Here you are, young lady . . . put them against 
your neck. . . . Ah! with a rare complexion like yours, 
you can properly wear pearls. Don’t hand ’em back, 
miss. It’sunlucky. ‘Thank you, miss. I hope he'll like 
you in them.” 

And the next ! 

John Thomas Smith has pictured some of the 
London wanderers and kerbstone traders in a book of 
etchings published in 1817. ‘Those quaint pictures ! 
What odd and forgotten aspects of the London streets 
they enshrine! There is Joseph Johnson, the black 
seaman : 

His wounds rendering him incapable of doing further 
duty on the ocean, and having no claim to relief in any 
parish, he is obliged to gain a living on shore ; and in 
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order to elude the vigilance of the parochial beadles, he 
first started on Tower-hill, where he amused the idlers 
by singing George Alexander Stevens’s “ Storm.” By 
degrees he ventured into the public streets, and at 
length became what is called a “‘ Regular Chaunter.”’ 

But Black Joe was also a showman, and had a rare 
knack amusing children with a model ship which he 
built and fixed on his hat. The low projecting upper 
rooms of many London houses at this date gave him 
the opportunity of reaching up to the windows and 
giving the ship an appearance of sea-motion. With 
such antics and a most expressive eye, he would speedily 
entice any children to his performance. 

Go-cart beggars were fairly common in the London 
streets up to twenty years ago: to-day there is not a 
single instance. ‘They were generally men who had 
lost both legs and could only travel by driving a small 
trolley along with their hands. The Argot of the 
streets refers to them collectively as ‘ Billies in Boats.” 
J. T. Smith has etched several of them in his “‘ Vaga- 
bondiana,”’ and remarks : 

““ Hogarth, whose active eye caught Nature in all 
her garbs, has introduced in his Wedding of the 
Industrious Apprentice, a cripple, well known in those 
days under the appellation of Philip in the Tub, 
a fellow who constantly attended weddings, and retailed 
the ballad of “‘ Jesse, or the Happy Pair.” 

Samuel Horsey was a well-known sledge-beggar who 
was often seen at the door of Coutts’s Bank. He had 
the most dexterous mode of turning, or rather swinging 
himself into a gin-shop. He dashed the door open by 
forcibly striking the front of his sledge and himself 
against it. 
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Another member of the go-cart tribe was John 
MacNally. J. T. Smith writes: ‘‘ He is well known 
about Parliament Street, Whitehall, and the Surrey 
foot of Westminster Bridge. After scuttling along the 
streets for some time upon a sledge, he discovered the 
power of novelty, and trained two dogs, Boxer and 
Rover, to draw him in a truck, by which contrivance 
he has increased his income beyond all belief. 

“Though this man’s dogs, when coupled, have 
occasional snarlings, particularly when one scratches 
himself with an overstrained exertion, the other feeling 
at the same time an inclination to dose ; yet when their 
master has been dead drunk and become literally a log 
on his truck, they have very cordially united their 
efforts to convey him to his lodgings in St. Ann’s-lane, 
Westminster, and perhaps with more safety than if he 
had governed them, frequently taking a circuitous 
route during street repairs, in order to obtain the 
clearest path.” 

The water carriers have departed from London 
streets ; yet they were an important and ubiquitous 
fraternity. They carried water in pails with yokes even 
as late as the nineteenth century. New River water 
was sold to many humble houses in London long after 
water was conveyed by pipes, for the poor people had 
an idea that the iron water-channels were injurious to 
health. ‘‘ New River Water—No Pipe washings,” was 
the cry. 

At one time those who delivered London milk were 
milkwomen, not milkmen. The barbaric howl of the 
present-day milkman is a survival of the cry of the milk 
carriers of a hundred years ago. ‘The old cry was 
“Any milk here ? ”’ and it was sometimes mingled with 
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the sound of ‘‘ Fresh cheese and cream ’”’; and it then 
passed into ‘‘ Milk, maids below”; and it was then 
shortened into ‘“‘ Milk below”; and was finally 
corrupted into ‘‘ Mio,” which some wag interpreted 
into mi-eau—demi-eau—half-water. 

The milkmaids were in no way poetical figures which 
could be associated with the ‘‘ sun-bonnet and pretty 
maid ”’ variety of story-book and Victorian lithograph. 
They were middle-aged, wore most amazing sized 
hob-nailed boots, and much preferred a “‘ drop o’ gin ”’ 
to the opaque fluid which they carried in their rattling 
pails. 

I have often wondered that the subject of cab-drivers 
has not more frequently attracted the attention of the 
describers and illustrators of our modern everyday life. 
What a wealth of material for a book there is in it! 
What a variety of character it presents ! And the hum- 
our of these old hansom drivers ! 

I well remember the first time I made the acquaint- 
ance of one of these old-fashioned charioteers. It was 
in Dean Street, Soho. The cabman came creeping 
slowly along by the side of the road where I was 
walking, touting, with a damp, husky voice: ‘‘ Keb 
...keb... keb, sir.” It was nearly eleven and I 
could not afford a cab, and told him so. 

“Where you going, guv’nor ? ” 

“Camden Town.” 

‘Eh? Come on, then! That’s my way home. A 
tanner all the way. - That won’t hurt you, will it ? 
Gawblimey, now will it 2” 

I told the Jehu that sixpence would suit me, if it 
would suit him. The hansom was of ancient mien and 
the horse was of rich antiquity, so I expected a long, 
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dreary journey home; but in that I was mistaken. 
That old horse, to use a pungent phrase, went “ like 
hell.” Before he started he tried to kick the cab to 
pieces. That was a playful way he had. 

I remarked that the old ’oss seemed to have a bit of 
temper. 

“Well, he’s none the worse for that,” replied the 
cabman. “ You take my word for it,’’ he added, not 
without, I guessed, drawing on memories of a stormy 
matrimonial life, ‘‘that a woman or a ’oss ’as ’asn’t a 
show of temper is ’arf a sheep and ’arf a donkey.” 

Somewhere within that old horse, deep under his 
shaggy coat, there dwelt energy as unchanging as the 
Hertzian wave; as inexorable as the cycle of the sun, 
moon and stars. With a great rush of winds and a 
jingle of his bells he streaked down Tottenham Court 
Road. . . . I could not persuade myself that the horse 
had not bolted ; the lamps of Hampstead Road whirled 
by as if they were electric bulbs on a flash sign. 
The cabby opened his little trap door. 

“On our wye now, guv’nor !”’ 

Those old hansoms could move ! Of course, in these 
days of fast motors, I shall raise a smile by making such 
a remark. But it was many years ago... 1902, I 
think. I remember this old cabby talking about the 
“‘taxameter ’ which had been given a trial on the 
London cabs. He was all against it. It, of course, 
meant a fixed price for a definite distance. My friend 
preferred the indefinite price for a fixed distance. 
He spoke about the “‘ taxameter ” as if it was an infernal 
machine. 

‘“‘ Gawblimey, sir,” said he, “ what do I want with 
one of them new-fangled things ? I can trust my fares 
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I can. I don’t want any meter when I deals with 
gentlemen.” 

But to return to my journey to Camden Town. After 
the old horse had first done a few circus tricks outside 
my lodgings I dismounted, or rather I was catapulted 
out with the rebound of a final plunge. I suggested 
that possibly a little light refreshment might agree with 
us both. Cabby thought it would. So we went to an 
inn, and I ordered it. That was the beginning of a long 
friendship. 

Many times, when trade was slack, that old cabby 
picked me up in Dean Street (outside the Royalty 
Theatre where I was then occupied with literary work), 
and many times the three of us rattled home hell-for- 
leather through the clear, ringing streets. ‘Those were 
good days ! 

The old cabbys worked sixteen hours a day—Sunday 
and week day—and in my experience were the cheerful- 
lest and wittiest company. Sharp of eye and sharp of 
tongue, they were seldom beaten in a battle of words. 
When someone said to one jehu: “ Now, cabby, I'll 
strike a bargain with you. If you can get me to Charing 
Cross in ten minutes I will give you five shillings, if you 
fail to reach it in that time you get nothing. Do you 
understand ? ”’ 

“ I’ve got you, guv’nor,”’ replied the cabby, briskly : 
*“ No cross, no crown.” 

The old “ growler,” or four-wheeled cab still lingers 
on in London, while the hansom has almost vanished. 
The jarvey with his multitude of capes, is however, a 
character of the past. I remember some of the last 
“relics ” when I was a boy. The old-time “‘ growler ” 
jarvey was not such a bright fellow as the hansom 
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driver ; he was not given to frivolity nor had he such 
a keen sense of humour. The hansom cabby was like 
his vehicle—spry and jolly. The growler cabby also 
resembled the conveyance he drove, which was gener- 
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ally a ragamuffinly-looking turn-out, with a particularly 
mouldy interior flavour. These old-time growler 
drivers were often very abusive ; they had been so for 
hundreds of years, and they looked upon it as their 
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privilege to blaspheme and bully anyone who did not 
see eye to eye with them regarding the correct amount of 
a fare. It will be seen from Rowlandson’s illustration 
_ that cabbies throughout the ages have never taken a 
strictly legal fare without pointedly worded objections. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
STREET MUSICIANS 


4 \ 


The subject of squares naturally leads one to think of barrel organs, 
and a very honourable place would these cheering purveyors of noise have 
in my renovated city. Nothing engenders in me so wild a feeling of exhilar- 
ation as the sound of a barrel organ, and in gratitude for past benefits I 
would grant a State subsidy to the organ grinders of London. 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL. 


CHAPTER III 
STREET MUSICIANS 


HE love of music and dancing is deep in the blood 
of the common people of London. By speaking 
of the ‘“‘ common people ”’ I do not write sneeringly. 
I merely refer to the vast majority of London people 
who are compelled to live under a common and gruell- 
ing system which demands all their labour and loyalty 
for a few shillings a day. To neutralize any mis- 
conception of my employment of the phrase “‘ common 
people ”’ I hurry to remark that I use it as an honour- 
able and comprehensive group-title for all those who 
each day fight a brave battle for existence in the poor 
districts of London. 

Well then, as I have remarked before, the love of the 
common people for dancing and music is primitive and 
fierce—dancing perhaps taking the first place and 
music following, as a natural sequence, from the fact 
that dancing is in reality the outward expression of the 
song that is planted universally in the human breast. 
I cannot call to mind any one point that has impressed 
me more forcibly during thirty years knocking about 
the poor streets of London than the stir and excitement, 
and the magical gathering of a crowd at the first snatch 
of music from a barrel organ or a wandering musician. 
Follow any down-at-heels fiddler down a dull, woe- 
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the strings all the houses seem to wake to new life. 
Windows are pushed open and women lean out, 
children tumble down noisome stairs; tired factory 
girls cease work and run to the doors ; street loungers 
lose for a moment that tired expression and become 
strangely alert, the policeman halts on his beat ; ragged 
urchins forget their rags and misery and follow the 
notes with elfish dance and pirouette. There is a sort 
of temperamental hasheesh in the veins of all the alley- 
born Londoners that makes music affect them like a 
whirlwind. What is the explanation of their fierce 
and passionate love of music? The answer can only 
resolve itself into one solution—there is some power in 
music—even in the most wretched performance of a 
street musician—that places wanderer and outcast for 
the time being on an equality with all other humans. 
Kings and Princes, Butchers, Bakers, Millionaires and 
Jazz Drumstick makers ... they all suddenly join 
him in one brotherhood. Music for the understrapper 
is adventure ; it is romance, it is the barb and toxin of 
bravery. . . . It has the power to prove to the sinner 
that he is innocent; it makes the unhappy forget ; 
it reverses all unpleasant things, like the cinemato- 
graph showing a film backward. Under the spell of 
music the soul gains its full stature and can mix with 
the immortals, and does. Is there any further need to 
probe for the reason why music is such a fetish in the 
poor districts of London ? 

In spite of the fact that music holds such a strange 
fascination for the street-bred people, few of our mod- 
ern authors deal with the subject in an adequate 
manner. One only uses it as a dominant theme in a 
long novel, and it is not strange that this author has 
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himself intimately known street-life and was brought 
up in the East End of London. The novelist I refer to 
is Thomas Burke. He alone of all our novelists has 
shown us the life of the mean streets throbbing to a 
grand movement of music and dancing . . . he has 
shown us the crook and the scarlet woman, the virgin 
and the gutter visionary all with the gad of music in 
their hearts forever driving them onward. His books 
are worth reading for this point alone: the subject 
is a recurring factor in “ Limehouse Nights” and 
“"Twinkletoes,” and it forms a deep and personal 
touch to his book of confessions ‘‘ The Wind and the 
Rain.” We feel that his intense sympathy for the 
common people even persuades him to accept the most 
whimsical street entertainment as something to be 
cherished and commended. Thus he writes : 

“To the streets again. A theatre? A music-hall ? 
The Holborn, the Euston? Not to-night. We were 
in the mood for less formal entertainment; and I 
knew that about the streets we would find bands and 
organs and coffee bars and other bars, and immedi- 
ately outside the theatres good fun for which there is 
no charge. Walking up Shaftesbury Avenue, we were 
entertained by contortionists ; the gentleman with soup 
spoons who makes merry music with them against his 
poor knees and elbows, itinerant gramophones, vocal- 
ists, elocutionists, real kilted Scots with bagpipes 
(from Aldgate) and small boys with their attempted 
songs and their abrupt breakdown at the warning cry 
of ‘Caw-pur!’’ 

When you walk in London’s slumland you are not 
likely to see ““NO HAWKERS. NO STREET 
MUSIC,” attached to the front gates of the houses, 
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for any intruder who breaks in on the long disease 
which constitutes their life is a godsend. For that 
reason I always deplore any attempts which are made 
by the police regulations to discourage the barrel organ 
and the itinerant band. To prohibit such things is a 
designed cruelty to the poor, who have little other 
music. The barrel organ is the opera of the street 
folk ; it possibly may often lead them to appreciate 
better music and better things. I hope its lively and 
inspiriting joy-notes will be heard in London long after 
I am put to bed with a spade. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh, in his novel of slum life entitled 
“Tony Drum,”’ selects for one of his incidents the 
picture of a slum-born child under the influence of the 
majestic rolling measures of a church organ. Again 
we see how the grand medicament of music transports 
an unhappy little cripple to a temporary region of bliss. 
Mr. Pugh writes : 

‘““ Music was a great delight to him. His happiest 
hours were spent in St. Anselm’s Church. It was avery 
beautiful church and very old. On practice-nights 
when the interior was unlighted save for one blue 
glimmer in the organ-loft, Tony would look down upon 
the dark stillness of the church and see white spirits 
flitting through the aisles. Their passing was as the 
passing of the wind. He could hear the soft sough of 
their ghostly robes trailing over the smooth stones, 
though the organ crashed out its music above his head 
and twenty lusty boys were singing in his ears. When 
there was a moon the painted windows were glorified, 
and on the white stones about the font and altar there 
fell a mysterious moving radiance. The polished oak 
rails of the pews shone like bars of silver.” 
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In days gone by, more than present 
of the attractions of tavern hospitality and public-house 
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fiddlers and ballad singers of our old Taverns gave way 
to the brass bands and musicians at the doors, and this 
gradually developed into the combination which we 
now know as the music hall. A writer in “ All The 
Year Round ” (1878) has collected much interesting 
information regarding the old fraternity of fiddlers, 
and points out that they were the subject of much 
scornful usage in early days. He writes: 

His instrument was thought to be of too vulgar a 
kind to be employed upon refined occasions—it was 
not proper for a concert, although it did well enough as 
an aid to dancing, or an incentive to mirth at fairs and 
festivals, wakes and weddings. ‘The fiddler’s presence, 
indeed, could scarcely be dispensed with at these 
celebrations, and the nobles and magnates of the time 
were wont to number the humble musicians among 
their retainers and domestic servants, bestowing small 
stipends upon them, with cloaks and badges displaying 
the cognizance or arms of the family. The fiddlers 
were much in the situation of the players, and, like 
them, probably had permission to stroll and tender 
their services in different places, with an understanding 
that their master or patron had the first claim upon 
their allegiance. 

In an old play called “‘ The Return from Parnassus,” 
or “ The Scourge of Simony, 1606,” one of the charac- 
ters thus addresses a company of fiddlers who seek 
payment for their performance: ‘Faith, fellow- 
fiddlers, here is no silver found in this place ; no, not 
so much as the usual Christmas entertainment of 
musicians—a black jack of beer and a Christmas pye.” 

John Earle, Bishop of Worcester and afterwards of 
Salisbury, who published in 1628 his Micro-cosmo- 
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graphie—a curious collection of essays and sketches— 
has humorously portrayed a poor fiddler of his period. 
The unfortunate performer is described as ‘‘ one that 
rubs two sticks together, as the Indians strike fire, and 
rubs a poor living out of it.”’ He is but little above a 
beggar ; he is often hungry, and is apt sometimes to 
win a broken pate for his pains; ‘“‘ otherwise his life 
is so many fits of mirth, and ’tis some mirth to see him. 
A good feast shall draw him five miles by the nose, and 
you shall track him again by the scent. His other 
pilgrimages are fairs and good houses, where his devo- 
tion is great to the Christmas ; and no man loves good 
times better. He is in league with the tapsters for the 
worshipful of the inn, whom he torments next morning 
with his art, and has their name more perfect than their 
men.” Further, it is said of him that he prefers a new 
song to a new jacket, that he domineers at country 
weddings and Whitsun diversions, and that he hates 
naturally the Puritan as an enemy to his mirth. The 
description concludes quaintly: “ The rest of him is 
drunk and in the stocks.”’ 

Our old English writers frequently allude to the 
performance of music in hostelries and taverns. The 
travellers of the sixteenth century who sought their 
ease in an inn, were usually offered the solace of sweet 
sounds among other sources of refreshment. Fynes 
Moryson, in his “ Itinerary,” published in 1617, and 
containing his “‘ ten years’ travel through Germany, 
Bohmerland, Switzerland, Netherland, Denmark, Po- 
land, Italy, Turkey, France, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” furnishes a particular account of hotel life, 
manners, and customs at that time. It seems that 
musicians were attached to the more important inns, 
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and might be classed among the servants and retainers 
of the house. Bishop Earle’s statement as to the fiddler 
being in league with the tapster, is so far confirmed by 
Moryson. While the guest dines, “ if he has company 
especially, he shall be offered music, which he may freely 
take or refuse ; and if he be solitary, the musicians 
will give him the good-day with music in the morning.” 

In the days of the Puritans the path of the fiddler 
became narrower and sterner, and, in due time, he 
shared the fate of the player, and was silent and pro- 
scribed. An ordinance passed in 1658 contained the 
following clause: “‘ And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any person or persons com- 
monly called fiddlers or minstrels shall, at any time 
after the said first day of July, be taken playing, 
fiddling, and making music in any inn, ale-house, or 
tavern, or shall be taken proffering themselves, or 
desiring or entreating any person or persons to hear 
them play or make music in any of the places aforesaid, 
that every such person and persons so taken shall be 
judged, and are hereby adjudged and declared to be 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and shall be 
proceeded against and punished as rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars within the said statute ; any law, 
statute, or usage to the contrary hereof in any wise 
notwithstanding.”” Roundhead prejudices are con- 
fessed in the invectives of Hudibras against Crowdero 
and his profession, and reference is made to the ordin- 
ance against fiddling in the lines : 


He and that engine of vile noise, 
On which illegally he plays, 
Shall dictum factum both be brought 
To condign punishment as they ought, etc. 
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It did certainly appear that the Puritans had put the 
fiddlers in a quite unprecedented quandary, for as you 
know, once a fiddler always a fiddler is a true saying. 
How could one expect these fellows with songs in their 
fingers and dancing goblins in their toes to settle down 
to any other employment ? But there was, neverthe- 
less, in the eyes of the fiddlers a strange look that kept 
the Puritans in a perfect turmoil of doubt. The 
fiddlers still had something up their sleeve . . . from 
lit windows and reckless taverns still came the merry 
goblin-notes of the fiddle and the wild jollity of man’s 
bass laughter. Above the rhythm of dancing feet came 
the voice of the fiddle and bow . . . asking, denying, 
reasoning, imploring, pleading, in a long-drawn call 
that passed into an over-ruling motif, reaching far 
beyond the harsh domain of puritanism—nay, beyond 
land or sea, beyond the east of the sun and the west of 
the moon. It would be hard to picture the fiddlers’ 
struggles in those straitlaced, psalm-singing times in the 
London of to-day. ‘The more than usually imaginative 
person, standing in the courtyard of the galleried 
George Inn, in High Street Borough, might conjure 
up a picture of a tattered 17th century fiddler with his 
instrument hidden beneath his ragged cloak, peering in 
at the low windows. ‘The dreamer of old days might 
peer in himself and behold a party of merry gentlemen, 
and catch the gratifying odours of mulled wine and 
roast beef . . . might see the fiddler slide into the 
warm room and hopeful presence of the merry gentle- 
men, with his appeal: ‘ Will you have any music, 
gentlemen? Merry gypsy music, gentlemen, song, 
dance, or ballad ? ” 

Many of the fiddlers who lived proscribed lives during 
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the Puritan regime became so fond of vagrancy that 
they would never return to regular habits long after 
the ban on their music had passed away. Since this 
time the fiddler has always been a wanderer and a 
mendicant. However, the wandering fiddler has now 
almost vanished from our streets. Thomas Eccles was 
a famous London fiddler in the eighteenth century. 
He was the member of a family famed for musical 
talent, but he passed his whole life playing, as a com- 
mon fiddler, in the old taverns of London. His method 
was to slip into a tavern with his fiddle concealed 
beneath his coat in order to evade the notice of the 
landlord who might object to mendicant music. A 
swift look round at the company would tell Eccles 
if his music was likely to be appreciated, but he always 
tested the “‘ personal cast of their hearts ’’ by twanging 
the strings beneath his coat in a somewhat eerie manner 
accompanied with the question: ‘‘ Gentlemen, will 
you please to hear my music? ” 

One who knew Eccles relates: ‘‘ Music he gave us, 
such as I had never heard before, nor shall again under 
the same circumstances. With as fine and delicate a 
hand as I ever heard, he played the whole fifth and 
ninth solo of Corelli, two songs of Mr. Handel, Del 
minnaciar in Otho, and Spero si mio caro bene in Ad- 
metus ; in short, his performance was such as would 
command the attention of the nicest ear, and left us, 
his auditors, much at a loss to guess what it was that 
constrained him to seek his living in a way so dis- 
reputable. He made no secret of his name. He said 
he was the youngest of three brothers, and that Henry, 
the middle one, had been his master, and was then in 
the service of the king of France.” Enquiry concerning 
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Thomas Eccles led to the discovery that he was idle, 
dissolute and addicted to drinking. He lived in Butcher 
Row, near Temple Bar. 

There is a curious plate in J. T. Smith’s “ Vaga- 
bondiana ”’ of a mendicant fiddler with an instrument 
made with a bladder and a mop-stick. The strange 
fiddle is of the one-string variety. Smith tells us that 
the street urchins continually perplexed the old fellow 
by pricking the bladder, and after a roisterer had let all 
the wind out of it with a sword, the fiddler changed the 
bladder for a tin tea-canister. Another interesting 
plate in “‘ Vagabondiana’’ shows a mock fiddler 
surrounded by a very interesting group of early nine- 
teenth century characters. Smith writes “ this fellow 
mimicks the notes of the common English birds, 
by means of a folded bit of tin, similar to that used by 
Mr. Punch’s orator, and which is held between the 
teeth ; but in order to engage the attention of the credu- 
lous, he pretends, as his lips are nearly closed, to draw 
his tones from two tobacco-pipes, using one for the 
fiddle, the other for the bow, and never fails to collect 
an attentive audience, either in the street or tap- 
room.” 


CHAPTER IV 


‘THE BEEFEATERS 


Out of every shipment of wine from Bordeaux, a couple of flagons were 
deposited on Tower Wharf, being a perquisite assigned to the Constable 
of the Tower; his again was a levy upon oysters and mussels entering 
London market, together with fishing rights between London Bridge and the 
Tower ; his too the swans which swam beneath the bridge, and cattle which 
owing to some mischance fell off the bridge into the water. 


MAGDALENE HORSFALL. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BEEFEATERS 


OST Londoners, from their early days, are 

well acquainted with the Beefeaters at the Tower 

of London. Their lusty pride and gorgeous garb are 
things which attract every boy who visits the old strong- 
hold, and I suppose that could we collect a vote in 
London nurseries as to the future profession of Young 
England, there would be many Beefeaters in the long 
lists of engine-drivers, pirates and Dick Turpins. 
But when the young Londoner grows into manhood 
and the glittering heights of the position of a Beefeater 
fades as he sits on a high stool in some dingy office, he 
no longer takes much interest in this quaint and historic 
body of men. All that can be said is that the Beefeaters 
are a nine days’ wonder for most of us . . . they make 
a swift and riotous appeal to our vague ambitions dur- 
ing childhood, but somehow the spell passes, and the 
Tower Yeomen become nothing more than a memory. 
We own to the glamour and pageantry of our old Tudor 
Wardens instantly, but there I am afraid our interest 
ends. I do not think that one Londoner in a thousand 
has the vaguest idea as to the history and origin of the 
Tower Wardens, for it is that kind of knowledge, which 
in these speedy times is regarded as unremunerative 
lumber of the mind. Perhaps it is, but I think that the 
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ignorance on the subject. It is for this reason that I 
have dived into the records of the Beefeaters and 
rescued a few fragments of their history and traditions. 

The Company of Tower Wardens is one of our last 
links with the preposterous and delightful pantomime 
of the old Kings, and for that reason I would rather 
retain them than the Brigade of Guards, the Institute 
of Accountants and the British Goat Society com- 
bined. I hope they will be utterly forgotten and left 
at the Tower till the crack of doom. When everything 
has become mechanical, and science has supplied the 
world with mechanical police and soldiers ; when the 
world has lost faith in revolutions and kings and ale ; 
when all the dragons and fairies have departed, I hope 
the Beefeaters will hold out at the Tower—an insurgent 
island of scarlet buffoonery in a great sea of pacific 
and utilitarian development. We must remember the 
Tower Wardens in our prayers, for there are people 
who would attire them in a sombre and hygienic man- 
ner, and there are people who would disband them 
because of their gorgeous indolence. Their lot is sad 
enough already, without further burdens. No one ever 
tries to kill a king or steal the Royal Jewels ; no one 
ever tries to be a traitor or blow up the House of 
Commons ; no prisoners are ever sentenced to be 
pressed with weights, or stretched on the rack or 
beheaded. Now, order and obedience have become 
such assumed conditions at the Tower that the 
Wardens never meet with a scrap of disorderly conduct 
from Candlemas to Christmas. They have even ceased 
to put fighting edges on their partizans and halberts 
as was formerly their custom on Bank Holidays. Let 
me no longer conceal the painful truth. The Tower 
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Wardens are the only body of men in London (with 
the exception of our M.P.’s) who are perfectly useless, 
and surely that is a sufficient enough reason for us to 
numerate them as incorruptible and famous for all 
time. 

First of all one point must be definitely stated. The 
Tower Wardens are not the Beefeaters of History. 
They are distinctly a different body of men. The 
veritable Beefeaters are the Yeomen of the Guard which 
were established by Henry VII. to protect him day and 
night against treachery and the hand of the assassin. 
History records that Henry VII. “ for the safeguard and 
preservation of his own body, he constituted and 
ordained a certain number,-as well of good archers as 
of divers other persons, being hardy, strong, and of 
agility, to give daily attendance on his person, whom he 
named Yeomen of his Garde, which precedent men 
thought that he learned of the French King when he 
was in France, for men remember not any King of 
England before that time which used such a furniture 
of daily soldiers.” 

The Tower Wardens were never part of the King’s 
Bodyguard, in spite of the fact that they are always 
under the direct control of the Sovereign. If the King 
called upon the Tower Wardens for duty outside the 
Tower, they would be compelled to answer the 
summons, but apart from that fact they are merely 
wardens, and have never been used in any other 
capacity. Why, then we may ask, does the uniform 
of the Yeomen of the Guard so closely resemble the 
uniform of the Tower Wardens? Aha! thereto hangs 
a tale. In the reign of Edward VI. while the Duke of 
Somerset was prisoner in the ‘Tower, to win the 
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favour of the Wardens and to make his imprisonment 
as pleasant as possible, he promised them that if ever 
the King set him at liberty he would try and get them 
His Majesty’s cloth for their livery. Being pardoned 
soon after, the Duke kept his promise, and fifteen of 
the Wardens were sworn in as Extraordinary Yeomen 
of the Chamber and received liveries like the Yeomen 
of the Guard in ordinary, but they had no cross-belts 
given them, as they did not carry the carabine or arque- 
buss. From that time the distinguishing mark between 
the two Corps, when they paraded together at State 
reviews, was the cross-belt of the Sovereign’s Yeomen. 

There is, amongst other customs of the Tower 
Wardens, one which is known as “‘Saluting the Keys.” 
It is still carried out every night with a ritual of com- 
bined simplicity and arrogance which belongs to all 
such medizval ceremonial. 

When the Tower gates are about to be locked at 
eleven o’clock p.m., by the Yeoman Porter appointed, 
the guard falls in at the Main Guard near the Bloody 
Tower. The Yeoman Porter then applies for his 
escort. The sergeant of the guard acquaints the officer 
that the escort is called for, and the officer stands at 
the top of the steps to furnish six men and a sergeant 
for the keys. The guard is placed under arms and the 
Yeoman Porter takes up his position between the files 
of guardsmen. 

The officer barks out: “‘ Guard and Escort, slope 
arms .. . right turn . . . Quick march!” 

The Tower Warden, under this escort, then makes 
his round locking the Lion Gate, Middle ‘Tower Gate 
and Byward Tower Gate. Afterwards the Yeoman 
Porter and escort return to the Bloody ‘Tower. ‘There 
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is a crunch ... crunch . . . crunch of ammunition 
boots and a cold glitter on the bayonets as the escort 
approaches the Main Guard with a lively step. They 
appear to be unaware that a sentry lurks under the 
arch to challenge their approach, until a voice rings 
out from the shadows and a bayonet flashes a silver 
crescent. 

“Halt! Who comes there?” challenges the sentry. 
“The Keys,” replies the Yeoman Porter with an 
attempt to sneak through without giving the full 
answer. 

But the sentry will have no nonsense. He knows the 
correct answer (well he should know it, for it has been 
given every night for four hundred years at this spot !) 
and he means to have it. 

“Whose keys ?”’ he calls threateningly. 

And the answer comes: ‘‘ King George’s Keys.” 

““ Pass King George’s Keys ! All is well!” 

The escort and keys halt ; the Quarter Guard turns 
out, and the officer again appears at the top of the steps. 
He holds a lantern above his head and stands darkly 
outlined beneath the guttering candlelight. 

“Guard and escort,” rings out the voice of the 
officer. “ Present arms.” 

With the rattle of the ‘‘ present”? the Warden steps 
before the officer and taking off his hat cries : 

“God preserve King George!” 

The whole guard answer, “‘ Amen.” 

It is said that the wording of this ceremony has only 
twice been profaned by any novelty. A warden (who 
was dropped down a dungeon well immediately after- 
wards) once said the ‘‘ Protector’s Keys ”’ instead of the 
‘‘ King’s Keys ”? when Cromwell was in authority, and 
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when Queen Victoria died the Yeoman Porter not being 
clear if her successor would take the title of King David 
I. or King Edward VII. answered the sentry’s query of 
*“ Whose Keys ? ” with : 

“Ask the Tower Major. I’m hanged if I know!” 

The Yeomen of the Guard of St. James’s Palace are 
the subject of a concise book by Thomas Preston which 
is now out of print and scarce. I am indebted to this 
book for much information, and I find myself constantly 
referring to it. Bacon, in his life of Henry VII., says 
that he instituted, for the security of his person, a 
company of archers and called them his Yeomen 
Guard. One of the duties of the Yeomen Archers was 
the making of the King’s Bed, and from an old record 
it would appear that the ceremony was a very merry 
one. It was symposium, pantomime and a general 
acrobatic display combined. First of all the Yeomen 
drank the King’s health, and afterwards searched the 
bed straw with a sword, “‘ that there be no untruth 
therein.”’ ‘This was followed by stretching a kind of 
canvas cover over it, upon which a Yeoman danced in 
order to prove that no daggers or poisoned barbs were 
concealed there. ‘The ordinances next direct that 
“ they shall lay a bed of down over the canvas, and one 
of the Yeomen to tumble up and down upon the same 
for the search thereof.” After this the bedmaking 
proceeds with scrupulous observance of details— 
“‘ Then the Yeoman taking the assay to deliver them a 
blanket of fustian on which all the Yeomen must lay 
hands at once, that it touch not nor ruffle not the bed. 
Then the bolster likewise tried and laid on without 
touching the bed. Then to lay on the nether sheet, 
likewise to take assay and that it touch not the bed, 
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until it be laid where it should be; then take both 
the sheet and the fustian and truss the same back 
together under the feather bed on both sides and at the 
feet and under the bolster. Then the Esquire for the 
Body to take the other sheet and roll it in his arm or 
stripe it through his hands, and then go to the bed’s 
head and stripe over the bed twice or thrice down to the 
feet. ‘Then all the said Yeomen to lay hands on the 
sheet and lay it plain on the bed.” 

The Yeomen’s task ends with the following ritual : 
“Then the Yeomen takes the pillows and beat and 
raise them well, and deliver them to the Esquires of the 
Body, who shall lay them on as shall best please the 
King. Then take the head sheet of raynes and lay one 
side thereof under each end of the bolster and the other 
side to lie still. ‘Then take a head sheet of ermine and 
lay it above and over, and then the other side of the 
head sheet raynes and cover the bed over and over on 
every side, first taking an assay of all those that have 
touched any part thereof, making a cross and kissing 
there where their hands last were. And then to stick 
up the angels about the same bed, and an usher to let 
down the sparver or curtain and knit them; and 
an Esquire for the Body to cast holy water on the same 
bed.” 

That is how a royal bed was made in “ This 
England” in 1485. Actually it sounds very well in 
print, but if the Yeomen of those days were anything 
like the Yeomen of the Great War, I know that the thing 
was not performed without a great deal of blaspheming 
arguments with the Q.M. Sergeant and other enter- 
tainments. 

No doubt the dust from the King’s bed during the 
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bed 


Yeoman’s “tumble up and down ” required thor- 
oughly laying when the job was completed for two of the 
bed-makers are instructed to take torches and bring 
from the King’s cellar pots of wine and ale that they 
may all drink together at the conclusion. 

The uniform of the yeomen of Henry VII. has not 
been handed down in any records, and we can only 
arrive at a conjectural picture. We know that the colour 
of the Royal livery was then, and always has been 
scarlet. We know that the Tudor rose was every- 
where used as an ornament, and that the ordinary men- 
at-arms wore knee-breeches and stockings of various 
colours. The drawing of the Yeoman Bowman, here 
reproduced, will give the reader a pretty good idea of 
the thirteenth century uniform. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. the Yeomen of the Guard were divided 
into two sections—arquebusiers and bowmen. ‘Thomas 
Preston writes, ‘‘Being so much employed in the wars 
it was only natural that Henry should arm his favourite 
Guard with the very best weapons obtainable, and of 
the newest kind. Fire-arms had begun to attract 
considerable attention, so much, indeed, that Acts of 
Parliament were passed to prevent the bow being 
entirely discarded. Nevertheless, Henry armed part 
of his Body Guard with the new arquebuss.”’ 

The picturesquely handsome uniform of the present 
Yeomen derived many of its chief items from Henry 
VIII. The coats were—“‘ embroidered front and back 
with the crowned rose for badges. The coats were to 
be made to reach down to the knees. The caps to be 
of black velvet, round, and broad crowned, with rib- 
bons of the King’s colours. The breeches were to be 
scarlet, and to reach to the knee, and to be guarded with 
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velvet. They also wore grey stockings and broad- 
toed shoes with knee-bows, that is, roses made up of 
bows of ribbon, and shoe-bows to match. ‘The cross- 
belt for the arquebuss went over the left shoulder, and 
there was a waist-belt with a frog on the left side for 
the sword.” 

This cross-belt has outlived the various developments 
of the Guard and to-day it marks the difference between 
a Tower Warden and a Yeoman at St. James’ Palace. 

During the reign of Edward VI. fifteen of the 
Yeomen Extraordinary were sent to the Tower to do 
duty as wardens, and they were armed with a new 
weapon called a partizan—a long-handled spear like a 
halberd—and this weapon is carried by the guard at 
the present time. 

Queen Mary increased the Guard from about 200 
to 400, and Thomas Preston suggests that the dark work 
of burning and torturing heretics was the cause of this 
sudden addition to their establishment. The uniform 
remained the same through Elizabeth’s reign ; when it 
will be noted that Sir Christopher Hatton was a dis- 
tinguished Captain of the Guard. On the death of 
Charles I. the corps became all but extinct, neverthe- 
less it was resworn and placed on the establishment 
by Charles II. Again the elaborate ceremonial for 
making the King’s bed was resuscitated as the observ- 
ance of the “ Service of All Night.” The following is 
taken from a record of the proceeding made by an 
Esquire of King Charles II. : 

‘The Gentleman Usher went bareheaded, and the 
Yeoman to the pantry for bread, to the buttery for two 
flagons of beer, to the spicery for sugar, nutmeg, etc., 
to the wine-cellar for two great flagons of wine, and 
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drank the King’s health in both cellars, causing all to 
be uncovered, going back, and having a Groom of the 
Chamber carrying a lighted torch before the Gentleman 
Usher until he returned into the Presence Chamber, and 
lay all the services upon the cupboard there, and so 
deliver all to the Esquire of the Body and takes his 
leave.” 

After the bed was made the Exon in Waiting, who 
had charge of the Guard, awaited the King’s retire- 
ment and then locked the outward doors with a triple 
key. ‘This is possibly an early variation of the present 
ceremony of the “‘ King’s Keys ”’ at the Tower. 

The Exon then set the watch, and slept on a truckle- 
bed outside the door of the King’s bed-chamber. A 
famous Yeoman of the Guard was Broughton the Boxer. 
Thomas Preston says that when he died in 1789 he 
was buried in the western walk of the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey : 

“Though there is no indication of the fact on the 
marble tablet or on the gravestone, it is nevertheless 
true that this is the final resting-place of the First 
Champion Boxer, “ Jack’”’ Broughton. Historians 
describe him as “‘ the father of the noble art of self- 
defence,” and he was at the height of his fame in this 
reign. An anecdote is told of him that his Royal 
patron, the Duke of Cumberland, took him to Berlin, 
amongst other places, and, showing him the much- 
vaunted Grenadier Guards, asked him what he thought 
of ‘a set-to ” with some of them. Broughton is said 
to have replied that he would have no objection to take 
the whole regiment if he were only allowed a breakfast 
between each two battles. 

He was 86 years old when he died, and had for a long 
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time been one of the Ushers of the Yeomen of the 
Guard.” 

The Yeomen of the Guard are not to-day on regular 
duty. They are retired soldiers living in all parts of 
England, and only parade on special occasions. During 
a chat with one of the Tower Wardens, he told me that 
when a parade of the Yeomen is ordered many of them 
send substitutes—any ex-soldier who is of smart 
appearance can undertake the duty. However, as the 
Warden pointed out, this is not an authorized privilege. 
It is an old soldiers’ dodge which is strictly unofficial. 


— 


_ CHAPTER V- 


THE STORY OF PUNCH AND JUDY 


London, on a downright small income, does not mean discomfort. London 
has a thousand lives ; and, from Carlton House-terrace to Charlie Brown’s 
place by the West India Docks, they all seem to be good. If aman falls from 
one social level into another the drop should not hurt him very much. He 
could still make himself comfortable. He could, if he behaved himself, 
attain a position of respect—self-respect—in any life that he fell into. 


NEGLEY FARSON. 


CHAPTER V 
THE STORY OF PUNCH AND JUDY 


ONDON’S itinerant exhibitors of the serio- 
comic drama of Punch and Judy are a steadily 
dwindling body. The crowded traffic of the streets ; 
the speed and intensive methods of modern business 
life and the police order which forbids them to use 
the drum and pan pipes to attract their audience, have 
all tended to make their calling a precarious one to 
follow. 

A notable family of Punch and Judy Showmen is 
the family of Davis. 

Grandfather Davis and his partner who gave Charles 
Dickens his models for Codlin and Short in the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” have passed out of earshot long ago. 
They wore knee-breeches and beaver hats up to the 
last, and had regular engagements to play in some of the 
most prominent London Clubs and mansions. 

The last of this family of showmen is Mr. William 
Davis, and you may still see him perform at certain 
favourable pitches—at the corner of Whitcomb Street, 
in Charing Cross Road, and High Street, Kensington. 
Of course the dog Toby is one of the principal attrac- 
tions of the show, and when he dies it is very difficult 
to fill his place. 

““Has Toby any definite origin and breed?” I 
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inquired of Mr. Davis. ‘‘ Does anyone know when the 
dog was first introduced into the show ? ” 

Mr. Davis shook his head. He shook it wisely, as 
though much were to be said upon the matter to which 
he had not given his full consideration. 

‘“'They’re not like ordinary dogs, anyhow,” said he. 
‘“‘T’ve studied them and I’ve noticed that. A good 
Toby must have a sad expression—we pick them for 
that. Many people think that the life makes them look 
wretched ; but that is not so. ‘They are born sad 
looking just like the dog which you see on the cover of 
the journal called Punch. Our little Toby is thirteen 
years old . . . we paid five shillings for him in Club 
Row. Of course we had to train him; that’s the 
troublesome job.” 

‘“‘ What is your method of training ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, you find out the dog’s favourite titbit— 
chocolate, meat and so on, and teach him to beg for it, 
always rewarding him when he performs smartly. 
Then you teach him to worry Punch, so that when he 
is sitting on the stage, he will seize him by the nose 
when you whisper ‘shake him.’ In time the dog 
acts without getting the cue. This Toby of mine 
knows the play as well as I do.” 

‘There are several society entertainers who present 
Punch and Judy as a select indoor performance,” I 
remarked to Mr. Davis. 

“Pah!” Mr. Davis held himself erect and made a 
motion indicative of contempt for such people. ‘“ Yes, 
I know the fellows. ‘They show Punch as a blessed 
namby-pamby moralist and leave out the parts where 
he ‘ pastes ’ his wife. They don’t use the right kind 
of puppets either. Now the old-fashioned puppets are 
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made of wood, but the society entertainers use papier- 
maché dolls, elaborately dressed and well modelled, 
but still not the right ‘ props.’ Why? Because when 
Punch receives a blow on the nose, or gives one to any 
other actor, it should sound sharp and painful. But 
you can’t get that result with papier-mdché, for it 
deadens the sound.” 

There was another point upon which I needed 
enlightenment. The peculiar voice of Punch had 
always fascinated me. . . . It has a note of uncommon 
clearness about it in spite of the fact that it is produced 
with a tin squeaker. I asked Mr. Davis about it. 

“Our name for it is a call,” he replied. “‘ That is 
one of our secrets—we make the call with two small 
pieces of metal and some silk. But there is a knack in 
the way it is held in the mouth, and that is a thing we 
never disclose. We speak through the ‘ call ’—the 
words are not squeaked—they are pronounced, a dis- 
tinct and fluent utterance. This Punch-like voice is 
produced from the lungs and after an hour’s show, it 
takes a pint of ale to revive your voice again.”’ 

To be a descendant of one of the real old Punch and 
Judy showmen is no mean boast, and Mr. Davis is 
justly proud of his long association with the profession. 
He is withal a craftsman, an actor, and a historian as far 
as his own calling is concerned. You talk to him and are 
taken on an enthusiastic tour of the domain of Punch 
and Judy that reaches back to mediaeval days. He tells 
you of an entry in the overseer’s book of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in 1666 which reads: ‘“‘ Rec. of Punchin- 
ello, ye Italian puppet player for his stand at Charing 
Cross, {2 12 6,” and of a notice of one Philips, a noted 
merry-andrew in the reign of James II., which reads : 
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“This man was some time fiddler to a puppet-show, 
in which capacity he held many a dialogue with 
Punch, in much the same strain as he did afterwards 
with the mountebank-doctor, his master, upon the 
stage.” 

The Punch and Judy men still have a curious dialect 
which is known as Pedlar’s French. It is their secret 
language, and many of the words are three centuries 
old. The master of a Punch and Judy exhibition is 
called a ‘‘ swatchel-cove,” and when he squeaks with 
the “‘ call’ he is said to “‘ fake the slum.” The box 
in which his puppets are stored is a “‘ schwassle box ”»— 
he uses this box as a rostrum when he is “ playing the 
puppets ” inside his frame. 

‘In Mayhew’s “‘ London Labour and the London 
Poor,”’ there is a reference to one of the showmen who 
served as a model for Cruickshank’s drawings of Codlin 
and Short in “‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.” The passage 
reads: ‘‘ Once, too, when I was scarpering with my 
culling in the monkey, I went to mendare the cativa 
slums in a churchyard and sat under the tombs to 
stitch °em up a bit. But Mr. Crookshank took us off 
there as we were sitting. I know I’m the same party, 
*cos Joe seen the print, you know, and draw’d quite 
nat’ral as now in print, with the slumares a-laying about 
on all the tombstones round us.” 

‘“Scarpering in the monkey’ means “‘ wandering 
about the country,” and to “‘ mendare the cativa 
slums ”’ is to mend broken “‘ calls.”” The ‘‘ slumares ” 
were the puppets. 

The usual cast of the modern Punch and Judy show 
is as follows : 
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Punch 

Judy 

Baby 

Jim Crow 

Clown 

Ghost 

Two Boxing Figures 
Beadle 

Policeman 

Hangman 


The show opens with Punch and Judy endeavouring 
to lull the baby off to sleep with a hush-a-bye song. 
The baby squalls distressingly and in the end, Punch, 
with facetious cruelty, throws the baby out of the win- 
dow. From this point the action of the play projects 
a series of callers arriving to remonstrate with Punch 
for his heartlessness and cruelty to wife and child. 
Every visitor receives a “‘ knock out’ with Punch’s 
stick, until the Clown arrives on the scene and then 
(this brings always shrieks of delight from the children) 
Punch meets with some severe punishment. The clown 
dodges Punch up and down the “ stage,”’ ducking every 
time the stick flashes in a dangerous circular movement. 
Each time Punch swipes and misses, the Clown butts 
his adversary with his wooden head. 

Punch is so seedy after his defeat that he sends for 
the doctor. 

I have preserved the dialogue of the doctor’s 
diagnosis : | 

The Doctor: ‘ Well, Punch! How long have you 
been dead ?”’ 

Punch : ‘‘ Three months, doctor.” 
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The Doctor : ‘‘Come, come! Not as bad as that. 
Your eyes look bright, and your nose still has a very 
healthy flush.” 

Punch: ‘Please, doctor, I’ve been dead three 
weeks.” 

The Doctor: ‘Aha! I'll soon bring you to life 
again, Punch! What you want is a good stick of 
liquorish.”” (The Doctor takes up a stick and beats 
him. Punch squeaks for mercy.) 

Punch : ‘‘ No more liquorish, doctor ; it doesn’t 
suit my health.” 

Doctor : “‘ Well, try a stick of Turkey Rhubarb.” 
(The Doctor again applies the stick vigorously.) 

The dénouement of the play is reached when Punch 
murders his friend Jim Crow. The hangman comes to 
warn him that he must die—and Punch’s traditional 
answer is “‘ I don’t want no pie.” 

When the coffin is carried in, the hangman points to 
it and says to Punch: ‘‘ You must die, and be put in 
your coffin.” 

“I don’t want to die and go in a coffee pot,” answers 
Punch in a voice of equable cheeriness. 

We all know how Punch persuades the hangman to 
place his head in his own noose in order to demonstrate 
the working of the gallows tackle ; we all know how 
Punch immediately pulls the rope and strangles the 
poor fellow. The age-old story never varies to any 
extent. Sometimes the play finishes at this point, and 
sometimes it moves forward again with its usual 
accompaniment of bangs and squeaks and murders. 

Punch sometimes carries on a conversation with the 


man who stands outside the “* frame ” to collect money, 


in the same manner which Dickens has represented 
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Codlin in “ The Old Curiosity Shop.” A month or so 
ago, I heard ‘“‘ Codlin”’ question Punch about the 
murdered hangman. 

““What’s the meaning of this, Punch?” asked Mr. 
Codlin, pointing to the hangman dangling from the 
gallows, with a contented smile on his face, notwith- 
standing the cruel rope around his throat. 

“The poor fellow is dead,” said Punch, with his 
usual brazen ea pOeenee: 

“Yes, Punch,” rejoined Codlin, “and you Ware 
Pickedty killed him.” 

“Eh? Mekilled the poor fellow ? Oh! Mr. Codlin, 
what a wicked story. How could you say such a spite- 
ful thing about your old friend ? ” 

“Then how did he come to die, Punch ? _I must say 
that things look very black against you.” 

** Why, you see, he fell into a pond and got drownded, 
poor fellow. I tried to save him, and nearly got 
drownded myself.” 

“You old villain. If he died from drowning in a 
pond, what is he doing hanging there ? ” 

“Ha, ha, ha! That was kind old Punch who did 
that. What would you do, Mr. Codlin, if you found a 
poor fellow all wet and drownded ? Why hang him 
out to dry, wouldn’t you . . . and that’s what poor old 
Punch did. And now you come here and call me a 
murderer ! ” 

John Timbs in “‘ The Romance of London,” 
speaks of various innovations which have been intro- 
duced in the adventures of Punch to suit the taste and 

o “hit off’ passing events: ‘‘ Thus, in Fielding’s 
time, in consequence of the high popularity of The 
Provoked Husband, he complains (Tom Fones, book 
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XII., chap. V.) that a puppet-show witnessed by his 
hero, included “the fine and serious part” of the 
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above comedy. Here is a later interpolation: After the 
Battle of the Nile, Lord Nelson figured on one of the 
street stages, and held a dialogue with Punch, in which 
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he endeavoured to persuade him, as a brave fellow, to go 
on board his ship, and assist in fighting the French. 
“Come, Punch, my boy,” said the naval hero, “ I’ll 
make you a captain or a commodore, if you like it.” 
‘But I don’t like it,”’ replied the puppet-show hero : 
“‘T shall be drownded.”’ ‘‘ Never fear that,’’ answered 
Nelson ; “ he that is born to be hanged, you know, is 
sure not to be drowned.” 

Punch was also a character in the old puppet-shows. 
A contemporary print of Powell’s Puppet Show under 
the little Piazza in Covent Garden in 1710 shows the 
heartless rogue in all the glory of his ruby nose and 
peascod-bellied doublet. In ‘‘ Old and New London,” 
we find the following note on Powell : 

“It was humorously announced by Steele that 
Powell would gratify the town with the performance of 
his drama on the story of the chaste Susannah, which 
would be graced by the addition of two new elders. 
In the fourteenth number of the Spectator is a banter- 
ing letter which purports to be written by the sexton 
of St. Paul’s parish church, and in which the latter 
complains : ‘ When I toll to prayers, I find my congre- 
gation take warning of my bell, morning and evening, 
to go to a puppet-show set forth by one Powell under 
the Piazza. By this means I have not only lost two of 
my best customers, whom I used to place, for sixpence 
a-piece, over against Mrs. Rachel Eyebridge, but 
Mrs. Rachel herself has gone thither also. ‘There now 
appear among us none but a few ordinary people, who 
come to church only to say their prayers, so that I have 
no work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have 
placed my son at the Piazzas to acquaint the iadies that 


the bell rings for church, and that it stands on the other 
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side of the garden ; but they only laugh at the child. 
I desire that you would lay this before all the whole 
world, that I may not be made such a tool for the future, 
and that Punchinello may choose hours less canonical. 
As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, 
while we have a very thin house.’ So well-known and 
popular was this place of amusement that Burnet 
asks, in ‘ The Second Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ What man or 
child that lives within the verge of Covent Garden, 
or what beau, belle, or visitant of Bath, knows not 
Mr. Powell?’ ” 
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THACKERAY AND KENSINGTON 
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CHAPTER VI 


What place is snugger and more pretty 

Than a gay green Inn outside the City, 

To sit in an arbour in a garden, 

With a pot of ale and a long churchwarden ! 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THACKERAY AND KENSINGTON 


ONDON always called incessantly to Thackeray, 
and no book on literary landmarks would be 
complete without mention of his London homes and 
haunts. He was born in India, and was brought to 
England on the death of his father, when he was six 
years of age. He was sent to the Charterhouse School 
where he was considered rather woolly-headed. The 
young man came into possession of a small fortune from 
his father’s estate—enough to yield him an income of 
£500 a year. But he quickly squandered his capital, 
receiving a good deal of help from unscrupulous 
friends. 

“Talk about riches having wings,” said Thackeray, 
“‘ my fortune had pinions like a condor, and flew like a 
carrier pigeon.” 

When Thackeray was thirty he was eking out a 
meagre income writing poems, reviews, criticisms, and 
editorials. His wife was a confirmed invalid, a victim 
of mental darkness, and his sorrows and anxieties were 
many. But at the age of thirty-eight he wrote “ Vanity 
Fair,” which placed him in a moderately comfortable 
financial position. He lived at 13 (now 16), Young 
Street, Kensington, from 1847 to 1853. Here he wrote 
‘Vanity Fair,” ‘“ Pendennis,” “ Esmond,’ and por- 
tions of “‘ The Newcomes.”’ 
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In Yesterdays with Authors, Mr. Fields says: “I 
once made a pilgrimage with Thackeray to the various 
houses where his books had been written; and I 
remember when we came to Young Street, Kensington 
he said, with mock gravity, ‘ Down on your knees, you 
rogue, for here Vanity Fair was penned ; and I will go 
down with you for I have a high opinion of that little 
production myself.’ ”’ 

In 1853 he moved to 36, Onslow Square, and in 
1862 he made his home at 2, Palace Green, Kensington. 
Here he died on Christmas eve, 1863. Charles Dickens 
in the Cornhill Magazine, January, 1864, penned the 
following note on his death : 

“The last words he corrected in print were: ‘ And 
my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.’ God grant 
that on that Christmas eve when he laid his head back 
on his pillow, and threw up his arms as he had been 
wont to do when very weary, some consciousness of 
duty done, and Christian hope throughout life humbly 
cherished, may have caused his own heart so to throb 
when he passed away to his Redeemer’s rest... . 
He was found peacefully lying as above described, 
composed, undisturbed, and to all appearance asleep 
on the 24th of December, 1863. He was only in his 
fifty-third year ; so young a man that the mother who 
blessed him in his first sleep blessed him in his 
last!” 

Away from London, “‘ Old 'Thack ” was a sad and 
irritable man; he always felt an irresistible heart- 
hunger for the great city. Even when he visited 
America (and was in a fair way of making a small 
fortune there) the huge presence of London loomed 
upon him at every turn and dwarfed every other 
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intention and thought. He chanced to meet a friend 
who had just arrived from England, and conversation 
turned on Fleet Street and the “ little G ”—“‘ the dear- 
est place in the world. . . . The Garrick Club.” A 
wave of homesickness swept over him in an instant ; 
he tried to fight it down, but London would not be 
stifled. He hastily packed up his effects and without 
saying goodbye to any one, and forgetting all of his 
engagements, he hastened to the dock, leaving this 
note for the kindest of kind friends: ‘“‘ Goodbye, 
Fields, goodbye Mrs. Fields—God bless everybody, 
says W.M.T.” 

A ’bus from Charing Cross will take you to Kensing- 
ton High Street, in thirty minutes, and here you will 
find many associations with Thackeray. You must 
alight at Barker’s Departmental Stores, and turn into 
Young Street, which to-day is no longer the quiet 
retreat it was in Thackeray’s days, for shops and stores 
have overpowered the private houses; a large Post 
Office has been erected and Barker’s have stretched out 
their great piles of limestone and plate glass to the very 
threshold of Thackeray’s old home. But there the 
old house remains with the same barrack-like face and 
dungeon-like rooms below the ground level ; with the 
same Georgian doorway and fanlight ; with the same 
ancient iron door-knocker. It is certainly a building 
with a quaint attraction of its own ; an attraction which 
caught Thackeray’s fancy at once as we may recall by 
his jocular reference to it as a feudal castle, and his 
threat to erect a flagstall over the coping of the wall and 
hoist his own standard. The bulging half-towers 
which flank the central doorway are features of solid 
and homely Georgian style of building which is to be 
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seen in all its most varied aspects in the towns of 
Brighton and Weymouth. The bricks are yellow and 
smoke-grimmed and the attics are furnished with three 
dormer windows and a slate roof. Eyre Crowe tells of 
a strange imbroglio which developed during Thacker- 
ay’s residence here: “An irate gentleman, who 
fancying a relative had been maligned in some satirical 
description, sent to Thackeray to come over and settle 
the business, else he threatened to castigate him 
publicly. In pursuit of revenge he wrote that he 
had taken a room opposite, and that he would await his 
arrival on a certain day and hour. The appointment to 
meet him was made. On that day Thackeray thought 
fit to take the precautionary measure of inviting a 
brawny-armed artist, Alexander Christie, Head Master 
of the Edinburgh School of Design, an ever-welcome, 
boon companion, as well as myself, to assist at the 
meeting so far as to be on the watch for fisticuffs, 
should matters come to that pass. Presently Thackeray 
rose up from the dinner-table, armed himself with a 
small rattan stick, and walked across the street. 
Christie rapidly divested himself of his coat, tucked up 
his sleeves revealing, I was glad to note, good biceps, 
and looking anxiously out of the front bay-window, 
squared his elbows and clenched his fists in true 
pugilistic trim, ready for the signal to rush across. I 
did the same. After awhile, to our relief, we noticed 
out host emerging from the doorway unscathed, cool 
and erect. What had happened ? we enquired. He 
replied that he at first found the gentleman in a state of 
suppressed fury, thinking some relative of his had been 
slandered, and he wanted reparation. Thackeray 
seems to have proved easily the groundlessness of the 
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charge to his opponent’s satisfaction. So the matter 
ended, without indiscreet divulging of any names. 
A few steps along Young Street takes the pilgrim 
into Kensington Square, built in 1698, and a very 
fashionable place of residence in the time of Queen 
Anne. In ‘“ Henry Esmond” Thackeray makes 
No. 7 the home of Lady Castlewood and lays the scene 
which presents us with James Stuart, “ the Prince ” 
from Saint Germains, as lodging, and passing for the 
time as Lord Castlewood, holding himself in readiness 
for action when the death of Queen Anne was expected. 
He pictures the Prince walking restlessly upon “‘ the 
Mall” at Kensington. The “ little house in Kensing- 
ton Square’ figures from first to last in the above- 
mentioned work as the residence of Lady Castlewood, 
and the stage on which lovers and conspirators work 
out their political plots to assist the exiled Stuarts. 
There may be other squares in London more peaceful 
than this, but I have never come across them. In 
other squares the houses can well be said to be awake. 
There is an alertness about the side doors and base- 
ments ;_ the windows show movement and preparation 
—a white-capped maid-servant or a table made ready 
for dinner; doors open and shut, fires burn and 
people rat-tat-tat on the knockers. But here in 
Kensington Square all men and things would seem to be 
asleep. If you care to take a stroll in this square on an 
August afternoon (if the sun is not playing truant), 
you will, I am sure, agree with me. You will find the 
windows open to the sun and silent ; the garden in the 
centre patient in the heat, and the old-time flagged 
pavements deserted. You are aware, of course, of the 
unceasing murmur of the traffic in the Kensington 
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High Street, but the drone of a bee in the garden is 
heard amid it all. Nothing is decided—even sounds 
are reluctant to intrude, and all varieties of noise are 
softened by the ancient aloofness of its houses. 

On the opposite side of Kensington High Street, 
through massive iron gates, we pass to Palace Green. 
It is under five minutes’ walk from Kensington Square. 
It was to No. 2, Palace Green that Thackeray moved 
in 1862. He caused the old house that stood here to be 
demolished and built the present one. Eyre Crowe, 
A.R.A., writes: “I recollect with what mingled feel- 
ings I trod upon its mortar and brick-bestrewed floors 
for the first time; it seemed so much too vast for 
comfort ; and how this impression was reversed, when 
on its completion he invited friends to a house-warming. 
These warm admirers had to be divided into two 
sections, as the rooms, though as yet barely furnished, 
couldn’t hold all the invited guests in one lot. This 
house-warming took place on February 24th and 25th, 
1862, when our host’s play of the “‘ Wolves and the 
Lamb ”’ was admirably acted by amateurs, those I 
recollect being the daughters of Sir Henry Cole, 
Mrs. Caulfield, Follett-Synge, Quinten Twiss, and 
Thackeray himself ; he, in dumb show, dressed as a 
pastor, blessing the assembled actors at the close of the 
performance, which was much applauded. My modest 
contribution was a painting of Mrs. Milliken as she 
leans upon her harp, and adaptation from an outline 
illustration in ‘‘ Lovel the Widower,” the novel founded 
upon this two-act play afterward. 

In this house Thackeray was actually placed astride 
the two parishes of Westminster and Kensington ; 
the boundary line of both running discreetly into the 
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lawn at the back, where a stone denoting the division 
has been placed.” 

The Kensington Public Library, in the High Street, 
contains a large collection of prints and paintings 
relating to the Thackeray landmarks in the district. 
Here, too, is the original blunderbuss which was fired 
every night at 11 o’clock in the grounds of Holland 
House. This custom was the result of the murder of 
one of Lord Holland’s watchmen. While going the 
rounds of property and gardens, the unfortunate 
watchman was attacked by robbers and was unable to 
defend himself owing to the fact that he had neglected 
to load his hand-gun. In order to ensure the gun being 
loaded, Lord Holland instructed his successors that it 
was to be fired in front of the house each night at 
11 o'clock and immediately reloaded. ‘This custom was 
continued up to 1874. 

To those people who are not familiar with Kensing- 
ton, a pilgrimage to the Thackeray haunts will be a 
delightful experience for it is a district of titillating 
gestures. It is a little slice of Paris smuggled to 
London. There is a sense of feminine grace and sparkle 
about the High Street, which is difficult to set forth in 
words. And the girls! What a pot-pourri! ‘The two 
principal sections are the eton-cropped shop girls 
wearing no hats, and the leisurely busy crowds of 
ladies shopping ; a splendid display of womanhood 
on a bright spring morning. Some tall and stately ; 
some tall and slender; some well-developed with 
perfect ankles; some demure in attitude but defiant 
in their show of silk-encased legs. Fabrics, and furs 
and colours ; opossum, fox, shaved lamb, marten and 
sable ; dresses of beige and royal blue and pearl and 
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mauve ; a gallant show. There are more pretty girls 
in Kensington than anywhere else in the world ; 
America can keep her Hollywood beauties for I shall 
always vote for Kensington’s authentic moving picture 
—the mid-day shopping parade. Whether Kensing- 
ton’s departmental stores grow handsome girls, or 
whether they import them, or whether they grow lovely 
by working there, are questions that might lead one 
into great danger to answer. One thing is certain : 
there they are, and one in every ten is a dazzler. Go to 
any of the dozen or so noted afternoon tea shops in the 
High Street, about 3.30, and you will find the same 
display of pretty girls and heart-breaking women. 
Your chin will be rubbing your shoulder frequently, 
for no one can be altogether composed in a Kensington 
tea shop .. . and that is the great fun of it. Feminine 
eyes have an irresistible way of smiling over a tea-cup. 
Beware ! 

Kensington has still a considerable resemblance to 
a busy country town, and parts of Church Street retain 
some notable old shops and houses. The book-shop 
of the Banks Sisters, a well-known rendezvous for 
book-lovers, and several shops in the same terrace were 
originally apartments for the Maids of Honour who 
could not find accommodation in Kensington Palace 
when the Court was held there. The houses at Nos, 
10 and 11, Kensington Square, were reserved for the 
same purpose. Faulkner, writing in 1820, remarks : 
“The town, being in the direct road for the western 
parts of England, is in a considerable bustle, and 
resembles the most populous streets in London, 
especially in an evening, when the mail-coaches are 
setting out for their various destinations.’ The chief 
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coaching-inn and posting-house, at that time, was the 
“Red Lion,” at the back of which is still to be seen a 
curious sun-dial, bearing the date 1713. Readers of 
Thackeray’s “‘ Esmond ”’ will not have forgotten the 
picture he has given of the scene which might have been 
witnessed from the tavern at the corner of the old 
High Street, on the occasion of the accession of King 
George I.: “ Out of the window of the tavern, and 
looking over the garden wall, you can see the green 
before Kensington Palace, the palace gate (round which 
the ministers’ coaches are standing), and the barrack 
building. As we were looking out from this window in 
gloomy distraction, we heard presently the trumpets 
blowing, and some of us ran to the window of the front 
room looking into the High Street, and saw a regiment 
of horse coming. ‘ It’s Ormond’s Guards,’ says one. 
“No, by G—; it’s Argyle’s old regiment !’ says my 
general, clapping down his crutch. It was indeed 
Argyle’s regiment that was brought up from West- 
minster, and that took the part of the regiment at 
Kensington.” The sequel is soon told, and it shall here 
be told, in the words of ‘“‘Esmond”’ : “‘ With some de- 
lays in procuring horses, we got to Hammersmith about 
four o’clock on Sunday morning, the 1st of August 
(1714), and half an hour after, it then being bright day, 
we rode by my Lady Warwick’s house, and so down the 
street of Kensington. Early as the hour was, there was 
a bustle in the street, and many people moving to and 
fro. Round the gate leading to the palace, where the 
guard is, there was especially a great crowd ; and the 
coach ahead of us stopped, and the bishop’s man got 
down, to know what the concourse meant. ‘Then 
presently came out from the gate horse-guards with 
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their trumpets, and a company of heralds with their 
tabards. ‘The trumpet blew, and the herald-at-arms 
came forward and proclaimed: ‘ George, by the grace 
of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith.’ And the people shouted 
“ God save the King.’ ” 

Thus it will be seen that the High Street saw the 
first sovereign of the Hanoverian dynasty proclaimed ; 
and all the hopes of the Stuart line wrecked with the 
imperious fanfare of Hanoverian trumpets. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OSCAR WILDE’S LONDON 
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If ever London has her epic poet, I think he will sing the omnibus ; but 
the poet who sings the hansom must be of a lyrical note. I do not see how he 
could be too lyrical, for anything more like song does not move on wheels, 
and its rapid rhythm suggests the quick play of fancy in that impetuous 
form. . . . Nothing is more deceitful than the cheapness of the hansom, 
for it is such an immediate and constant convenience that the unwary 
stranger’s shilling has slipped from him in a sovereign before he knows, 
with the swift succession of occasions when the hansom seems imperative. 
A ’bus is inexpensive, but it 1s stolid and bewildering ; a hansom is always 
cheerfully intelligent. It will set you down at the very place you seek ; 
you need walk neither to it or from it ; a nod, a glance, summons it or 
dismisses. The ’bus may be kind, but it is not flattering, and the hansom is 
flattering as well as kind ; flattering to one’s pride, one’s doubt, one’s timid 
hope. It takes all the responsibility for your prompt and unerring arrival ; 
and you may trust it almost implicitly. 


W. D. HOWELLS, 


CHAPTER VII 
OSCAR WILDE’S LONDON 


we SCAR WILDE’S LONDON,” what can one 

make of such a subject? Where are the land- 
marks and scenes of Wilde’s famous plays and stories 
to be found ? Why, it would be very difficult to answer 
these questions with any definite information. Wilde 
wrote about London and London people all his life, 
and yet when we seek for the essential essence of 
London in his work, we find it most difficult to capture. 
However, there is always the echo of Town life in 
everything he wrote; his work has the aroma of 
London without the visible and measurable side of it. 
Wilde did not deliberately explain that London was 
thus and thus. He took it for granted that the reader 
knew his way about “‘ Town,” and allowed the impres- 
sion of London life to grow into his mind. At times 
Wilde shut out the London we know altogether, as in 
‘* The Picture of Dorian Gray.” In the opening lines 
of this story the author stood away from his topo- 
graphical background without attempting to grasp or 
deliver any impressions of it. He simply remarked 
that ‘‘ the dim roar of London ” came into the studio, 
filled with the odour of roses and opium-tainted cigar- 
ettes, “‘ like the bourdon note of a distant organ.” 
We have here an important clue to Wilde’s mode of 


dealing with London. He felt that it was hopeless to 
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attempt to explain her; London was there, a great 
confronting Presence, dwarfing to one height kings and 
beggars, and if an artist did not wish to be over- 
powered by it he must renounce it, and make a new 
background for himself. This Wilde did with palpable 
success. His little world might almost be enclosed 
by Oxford Street, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and Hyde 
Park,—the fashionable region known to Londoners as 
Mayfair. But Wilde’s Mayfair is not really to be found 
on any map. It is a curious region which sprung from 
Wilde’s imaginative genius ; a region visited by him in 
his devotion to art for art’s sake. It is a region of the 
aesthetic movement of 1890 and the cult of knee- 
breeches and chrysanthemums with which Punch and 
the Opera “‘ Patience ” identified Wilde. 

There is no need to go back to Wilde’s campaign to 
create an artistic movement in England, a movement to 
show the rich what beautiful things they might enjoy, 
and the poor what beautiful things they might create. 
The story of it is well known. Wilde was discontented 
with life as it was commonly lived and had learnt to 
hope that it might be made more vigorous and charming 
by being set among beautiful things. He proposed to 
establish a _ religion of Hedonism which would 
endeavour to bring about a new brilliancy in life ; 
a new brilliancy in conversation, love, literature and 
art. It is not my concern in this book to estimate how 
far Wilde succeeded in his endeavours. It is merely to 
introduce the atmosphere and the legend of Wilde’s 
London that brief mention is made of his adventures in 
the Romantic Movement of 1890. 

In order to provide his cult with a background, or 
rather a formula, Wilde wrote ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian 
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Gray”; not a story, he was careful to explain, but 
“an essay on decorative art.’ In this book we must 
seek for Wilde’s London, for it cannot be found any- 
where else. It is a region, as I have said, filled with a 
curious glamour that never really was on sea or land ; 
hence if the reader would set out to discover it he must 
take it with him. 

Wilde’s Mayfair was filled with dandies, witty ladies 
and a very extraordinary collection of ‘“‘ gentlemen ” ; 
it was a region of languid recreations and of swift 
sins ; and it stands for Wilde’s power to create an 
illusion of reality by the clever sleight-of-hand of 
literary genius. Let us re-edify (to use an old mode of 
expression) ; let us bring back anew the Mayfair of 
Dorian Gray, and restore for a few moments some of its 
characters. ‘There was first the dandy of that period ; 
“he never got up till two, and was not visible till five.” 
Then there was the “ gentleman.”’ Lord Fermor’s 
idea of such a person is interesting. When he heard 
that they only admitted to the ‘“ Diplomatic” by 
examination after he had retired from it, he remarked : 

“‘ Examinations, sir, are pure humbug from begin- 
ning to end. If aman is a gentleman, he knows quite 
enough, and if he is not a gentleman, whatever he 
knows is bad for him.” 

Lord Henry Wotton was a man who wished to write 
a novel that “‘ would be as lovely as a Persian Carpet, 
and as unreal.’’ He sympathised with everything except 
suffering. He remarked : 

‘“‘T cannot sympathise with that. It is too ugly, 
too horrible, too distressing. There is something 
terribly morbid in the modern sympathy with pain. 
One should sympathise with the colour, the beauty, 
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the joy of life. The less said about life’s sores the 
better.” 

In the opening chapter of ‘‘ Dorian Gray ”’ the studio 
curtains are of tussore silk; the divan is of Persian 
saddle-bags ; the dust is a golden cloud which dances 
in the sunlight ; tea is served on a small Japanese table 
from a fluted Georgian urn ; the heavy scent of roses 
blends with the drowsy aroma of opium cigarettes ; 
an artist signs his name in long vermilion letters . . . 
everything seems to harmonize with the sensuous 
current of the story. 

“There is a fatality,” says the painter of “ Dorian 
Gray ” “ about all physical and intellectual distinction, 
the sort of fatality that seems to dog the faltering 
steps of kings. It is better not to be different from 
one’s fellows.” 

The fatality of things which are “ different’ runs 
through ‘‘ Dorian Gray” from the first page to the 
“finis.” It is in all Lord Henry’s views on life : 

“We are punished for our refusals. Every impulse 
that we strive to strangle broods in the mind, and 
poisons us. ‘The body sins once, and has done with its 
sin, for action is a mode of purification. Nothing 
remains then but the recollection of a pleasure, or the 
luxury of a regret. ‘The only way to get rid of a tempt- 
ation is to yield to it. Resist it, and your soul grows 
sick with longing for the things it has forbidden to itself, 
with desire for what its monstrous laws have made 
monstrous and unlawful. It has been said that the 
great events of the world take place in the brain. It is 
in the brain, and the brain only, that the great sins of 
the world take place also.” 


> 


* * * * 
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_“ Nowadays most people die of a sort of creeping 
common sense, and discover when it is too late that the 
only things one never regrets are one’s mistakes.”’ 


* * * * 


“TI can’t allow you to smoke cigars. You must have 
a cigarette. A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect 
pleasure. It is exquisite, and it leaves one unsatisfied. 
What more can one want?” 


* * * * 


A tedious party in a Mayfair drawing room is thus 
etched in “ Dorian Gray ”’ : 

““, .. the others consisted of Ernest Harrowden, 
one of those middle-aged mediocrities so common in 
London clubs, who have no enemies but are thoroughly 
disliked by their friends; Lady Ruxton, an over- 
dressed woman of forty-seven, with a hooked nose, 
who was always trying to get herself compromised, but 
was so peculiarly plain that to her great disappointment 
no one would ever believe anything against her ; Mrs. 
Erlynne, a pushing nobody, with a delightful lisp, and 
Venetian-red hair ; Lady Alice Chapman, his hostess’s 
daughter, a dowdy, dull girl, with one of those charac- 
teristic British faces, that, once seen, are never remem- 
bered; and her husband, a red-cheeked, white- 
whiskered creature who, like so many of his class, was 
under the impression that inordinate joviality can atone 
for an entire lack of ideas.” 

In speaking about a society adventuress, Wilde says 
that she looked like an edition de luxe of a bad French 
novel when she wore a smart gown, and that her 
capacity for family affection was so strong that when her 
third husband died her hair turned golden from grief. 
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Lord Henry’s house was in Mayfair, and we may 
spare a moment to peep into his little library : 

“Tt was, in its way, a very charming room, with 
high-panelled wainscoting of olive-stained oak, its 
cream-coloured frieze and ceiling of raised plaster- 
work, and its brickdust felt carpet strewn with silk, 
long-fringed Persian rugs. On a tiny satinwood table 
stood a statuette by Clodion, and beside it lay a copy 
of Les Cent Nouvelles, bound for Margaret of Valois by 
Clovis Eve, and powdered with the gilt daisies that 
Queen had selected for her device. Some large blue 
china jars and parrot-tulips were ranged on the mantel- 
shelf, and through the small leaded panels of the 
window streamed the apricot-coloured light of a sum- 
mer day in London.” 

Dorian Gray, the hero of Wilde’s novel, was filled 
with a wild desire to know everything about life. 
Mayfair up to this point had been his only environment; 
the back and base of his brain. Upwards from his 
childhood Dorian had grown strongly and silently amid 
the tapestries of luxury and culture ; nothing vicious 
or sordid had ever impinged upon his vision of life. 
He possessed a simple and unspotted soul. Then one 
evening he broke out of Mayfair and wandered about 
the East End in search of adventure, and found it at a 
little theatre, with great flaring gas-jets and gaudy 
play-bills. He thus relates his encounters to a 
friend : 

“Well, I found myself seated in a horrid little private 
box, with a vulgar drop-scene staring me in the face. 
I looked out from behind the curtain, and surveyed the 
house. It was a tawdry affair, all Cupids and cornu- 
copias, like a third-rate wedding cake. The gallery 
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and pit were fairly full, but the two rows of dingy stalls 
were quite empty, and there was hardly a person in 
what I suppose they called the dress-circle. Women 
went about with oranges and ginger-beer, and there was 
a terrible consumption of nuts going on. 

“The play was Romeo and Juliet. Romeo was a 
stout elderly gentleman, with corked eyebrows, a 
husky tragedy voice, and a figure like a beer-barrel. 
Mercutio was almost as bad. He was played by the 
low-comedian, who had introduced gags of his own and 
was on most friendly terms with the pit. They were 
both as grotesque as the scenery, and that looked as if 
it had come out of a country-booth. But Juliet ! 
Harry, imagine a girl, hardly seventeen years of age, 
with a little flower-like face, a small Greek head with 
plaited coils of dark-brown hair, eyes that were violet 
wells of passion, lips that were like the petals of a rose. 
She was the loveliest thing I had ever seen in my 
life.” 

Readers of “ Dorian Gray” will remember that 
Dorian fell in love with the girl, Sibyl Vane, and when 
she disappointed him by poor acting he deserted 
her; alink in a chain of events which ended in her 
suicide. 

Wilde afterwards carried the story to the opium dens 
of Ratcliffe Highway, and in doing so followed in the 
footsteps of ‘‘ Edwin Drood.”’ He fixes the dens in the 
locality of Blue Gate Fields, a slum quarter now 
demolished. Dorian with the ghost of Sibyl Vane 
haunting him, and the murder of an old friend on his 
hands, sought to find oblivion in the opium dens . . . 
endeavoured to destroy the memory of old sins by the 
madness of new sins. 
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There is in this part of the story some deftly-flung 
pictures of a midnight drive through London in a 
hansom cab. It takes the reader from the West End to 
the Docks. One or two extracts will suffice : 

‘“‘'The moon hung low in the sky like a yellow skull. 
From time to time a huge misshapen cloud stretched 
a long arm across and hid it. The gas-lamps grew 
fewer, and the streets more narrow and gloomy. 
A steam rose from the horse as it splashed up the 
puddles. The side-windows of the hansom were 
clogged with a grey-flannel mist.” 

There is a faithful night impression of the London 
Docks, between St. George Street and the river : 

‘‘ Here and there a lantern gleamed at the stern of 
some huge merchantman. The light shook and splin- 
tered in the puddles. A red glare came from an 
outward-bound steamer that was coaling. The slimy 
pavement looked like a wet macintosh.” 

The sleepless tyranny of the low houses of the Docks 
are also shown, but of course all such dens have long 
ago been closed by the police : 

““ He dragged it aside, and entered a long, low room 
which looked as if it had once been a third-rate dancing- 
saloon. Shrill flaring gas-jets, dulled and distorted 
in the fly-blown mirrors that faced them, were ranged 
round the walls. ‘The floor was covered with ochre- 
coloured sawdust, trampled here and there into mud, 
and stained with dark rings of spilt liquor. Some 
Malays were crouching by a little charcoal stove 
playing with bone counters, and showing their white 
teeth as they chattered. In one corner, with his head 
buried in his arms, a sailor sprawled over a table, and 
by the tawdrily-painted bar that ran across one com- 
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plete side stood two haggard women mocking an old 
man who was brushing the sleeves of his coat with an 
expression of disgust. ‘ He thinks he’s got red ants 
on him,’ laughed one of them, as Dorian passed by.” 

Wilde’s Mayfair holds many extraordinary pictures, 
and for readers much pleasure, not unmixed with 
laughter caused by many absurd and impossible in- 
cidents. These incidents seem to belong to the natural 
law in “ Dorian Gray,” but in modern Mayfair such 
things only occur with the irregularity of earthquakes. 
Much of Wilde’s description of the aristocratic Lon- 
don society of that day is graven with a sure hand. 
He has exaggerated many details, and pawned much of 
himself to give his characters a reckless obliquity 
but the dim little London of 1890 often emerges. 
If, however, you have learned to appreciate the Thames 
as Whistler saw it, or can revel in the Limehouse that 
Thomas Burke has set down in bitter lines for our 
delectation, then indeed may you slake your literary 
thirst with “ Dorian Gray,” at a stream of wit flung 
cold, bright and many-coloured into a pool of fantastic 
invention. 

Very admirable persons were mildly shocked by 
Wilde’s London impressions in verse; they were 
uneasy because he dared to eliminate the common 
fact, and give his readers in place the uncommon 
feeling. One set of verses on London will suffice as a 
specimen : 


TO MY FRIEND, LUTHER MUNDAY. 


‘“‘ The Thames nocturne of blue and gold, 
Changed to a harmony in grey ; 

A barge with ochre coloured hay 
Stirred from the wharf: and chill and cold. 
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A yellow fog came creeping down 
The river, till the house’s walls 
Became like shadows, and St. Paul’s 
Loomed, a great bubble, o’er the town. 


And one pale woman, all alone, 
The daylight kissing her wan hair 
Loitered beneath the gas lamps flare, 
With lips of flame and heart of stone.” 
OSCAR WILDE. 
January, 1891. 


Wilde came to London in 1878 and took rooms in the 
Adelphi, which at that time was a sanctuary for crazy 
poets and other literary Bohemians. It was said that 
the inhabitants of this quarter never appeared in public 
till the lamplighter commenced his evening pilgrimage, 
and that the Adelphite’s wardrobe consisted of a 
dressing gown and a dress suit. Wilde afterwards 
moved into rooms at Charles Street, Haymarket. In 
1884 he married Constance Mary Lloyd, who brought 
him enough money to enable him to take No. 16, ‘Tite 
Street, Chelsea, which was his home until 1895. 

Wilde has several London cameos in that delightful 
mock-serious sketch called ‘‘ Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime.” ‘The plot of the story, it will be remembered, 
is that Lord Arthur is informed by a palmist that at 
some period of his life it will be his fate to commit a 
murder. He is thinking of marriage at the time, and 
not wishing to marry with an uncommitted murder on 
his hands, he resolves to perpetrate the crime at once, 
to free himself of further worry. His attempts on a 
charming aunt and a benevolent uncle are abortive, 
and walking miserably on the Embankment, he finds 
Mr. Podgers, the cheiromantist leaning over the 
parapet near Cleopatra’s Needle. 
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“A brilliant idea flashed across him, and he stole 
softly up behind. In a moment he had seized Mr. 
Podgers by the legs and flung him into the Thames. 
There was a coarse oath, a heavy splash, and all 
was still. Lord Arthur looked anxiously over, but 
could see nothing of the cheiromantist but a tall hat, 
pirouetting in an eddy of moonlit water. After a 
time it also sank, and no trace of Mr. Podgers was 
visible.” 

“Have you dropped anything, sir? ”’ said a voice 
behind him suddenly. 

He turned round, and saw a policeman with a bull’s- 
eye lantern. 

“Nothing of importance, sergeant,” he answered, 
smiling, and hailing a passing hansom, he jumped in, 
and told the man to drive to Belgrave Square. 

Wilde’s warm attachment to London informs many 
passages; but there is nothing of the Murray-cum- 
Baedeker flavour about them. Biographically, paroch- 
ially and topographically, you find no London equiva- 
lents for the common facts that interest. However, 
he helps to bring back anew the mystic charm of a 
London of fantasy—lost awhile by the modern pressure 
of a London of fact. Here is a picture of the Thames 
Embankment : 

“The moon peered through a mane of tawny clouds, 
as if it were a lion’s eye, and innumerable stars spangled 
the hollow vault, like gold dust powdered on a purple 
dome. Now and then a barge swung out into the turbid 
stream, and floated away with the tide, and the railway 
signals changed from green to scarlet as the trains ran 
shrieking across the bridge. After some time, twelve 
o’clock boomed from the tall tower at Westminster, 
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and at each stroke of the sonorous bell the night seemed 
to tremble. 

“At two o’clock he got up and strolled towards 
Blackfriars. How unreal everything looked! How like 
astrange dream! The houses on the other side of the 
river seemed built out of darkness. One would have 
said that silver and shadow had fashioned the world 
anew. ‘The huge dome of St. Paul’s loomed like a 
bubble through the dusky air.” 

There is a night view in front of Marylebone 
Church : 

“The silent roadway looked like a long riband of 
polished silver, flecked here and there by the dark 
arabesques of waving shadows. Far into the distance 
curved the line of flickering gas-lamps, and outside a 
little walled-in house stood a solitary hansom, the 
driver asleep inside.” 

In another part we are introduced to Pestle and 
Humbey’s, the great chemists in St. James’s Street. 
There is an exquisite picture of dawn in Piccadilly, 
in which Lord Arthur meets the great wagons on their 
way to Covent Garden : 

“The white-smocked carters, with their pleasant 
sun-burnt faces and coarse curly hair, strode sturdily 
on, cracking their whips, and calling out now and then 
to each other ; on the back of a huge grey horse, the 
leader of a jangling team, sat a chubby boy, with a 
bunch of primroses in his battered hat, keeping tight 
hold of the mane with his little hands, and laughing ; 
and the great piles of vegetables looked like masses of 
jade against the morning sky, like masses of green jade 
against the pink petals of some marvellous rose.” 

Another character in “‘ Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime ” 
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lives in Bayle’s Court, Greek Street. He is Herr 
Winckelkopf, a gentleman with revolutionary tend- 
encies. Lord Arthur visits him to buy an explosive 
machine : 

““ He passed under the archway, and found himself 
in a curious cul-de-sac, that was apparently occupied by 
a French laundry, as a perfect network of clothes-lines 
was stretched across from house to house, and there was 
a flutter of white linen in the morning air. He walked 
right to the end, and knocked at a little green house. 
After some delay, during which every window in the 
court became a blurred mass of peering faces, the door 
was opened by a rather rough-looking foreigner, who 
asked him in very bad English what his business was.”’ 

Bayle’s Court is an invention, but Wilde knew Soho 
very well, and frequented many of the clubs and 
restaurants in the neighbourhood ; accordingly the 
curious cul-de-sac he mentions may have existed under 
another name. If the reader turns from Soho Square 
into Greek Street, we will find an archway which 
embraces a very old inn called the “‘ Hercules Pillars.” 
This is a possible location.* Another archway existed 
at 12 and 13 Greek Street with a large courtyard in the 
rear. A part of this courtyard is still used as a carpen- 
ter’s warehouse. Before you leave Greek Street, go to 
look at No. 61. Here Thomas de Quincey lived when 
he first arrived in London after having run away from 
school. He bought his first dose of opium in 1804 ata 


* Since writing this chapter I have received a communication from Mr. 
H. B. Samuels, in which he tells me that Karl Marx lived at No. 6 Rose 
Street (now Manette Street) in 1870. This seems to be an explanation of 
Wilde’s realistic picture of Herr Winckelkopf’s environment, for the house at 
No. 6 Manette Street exactly fits the description given in ‘‘ Dorian Gray.”’ 
Probably Wilde visited the spot during his youth when he was writing 
republican poetry. 
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chemist’s shop in Oxford Street, near the Pantheon, 
which still stands and is numbered 173. 

There is one of London’s oldest iron cranes outside the 
house of Hopkins, Purvis and Sons, 20, Greek Street. 
It is still used daily, and was placed here in 1811. 
Pullman’s, the leather dressers, have been established 
at No. 17, Greek Street, since 1718. 

In “‘ The Sphinx without a Secret,” Wilde mentions 
“Whittaker’s Library’ in Green Street. Is this 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square, or Green Street, 
Leicester Square? The latter street possesses a well- 
known library and one might be tempted to fire a 
chance arrow and name this as the actual house. Such 
a conjecture, however, would be wrong, for the 
Libriarie Francaise at No. 17, Green Street, Leicester 
Square, did not exist in 1887 when the story was 
written. It was opened about twenty years ago, and 
though it does not interest us as a literary landmark, 
it is one of those curious institutions that deserve a 
place in any book on London. French and foreign 
newspapers are stocked here and there is a “‘ French 
Library ” attached to the business. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ROUND ABOUT COVENT GARDEN 


ON LONDON STONES. 
1876 


On London stones I sometimes sigh 
For wider green and bluer sky ;— 
Too oft the trembling note is drowned 
In this huge city’s varied sound ;— 

“* Pure song is country-born’’—I cry. 


Then comes the spring,—the months go by, 
The last stray swallows seaward fly ; 
And I—I too !—no more am found 
On London stones ! 


In vain !—the woods, the fields deny 
That clearer strain I fain would try ; 
Mine is an urban Muse, and bound 
By some strange law to paven ground ; 
Abroad she pouts ;—she is not shy 
On London stones ! 


AUSTIN DOBSON : Old World Idylls. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ROUND ABOUT COVENT GARDEN 


OME of the old courts in Long Acre still keep for 

us a flavour and mellow charm from the past. 

If the pilgrim turns from Garrick Street into Rose 

Street, a crooked little thoroughfare leading into Long 

Acre, he will find a quaint tavern, the ‘‘ Lamb and 

Flag.” H. E. Popham in his ‘‘ Guide to London 

Taverns,” writes: ‘‘ when Dickens was working in 

Catherine Street, hard by, he was more than a casual 
visitor to the “‘ Lamb and Flag.” 

When you pass under the vaulted passage which runs 
beneath this inn, you will notice that this side of the 
building is of wood, clinker-built like the sides of an 
old-time herring lugger. The tiled and gabled roof 
at the back looks some hundreds of years old. 

Samuel Butler, author of ‘‘ Hudibras ”’ died in Rose 
Street in 1680. It was at that time one of the meanest 
streets in London. Oldham in his satire against poetry 
has some vigorous lines on Butler : 


Of all his gains by verse, he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ; 
Reduced to want he in due time fell sick, 
Was fain to die and be interred on tick. 


Aubrey, who knew him well, recorded that : 


‘Butler was of a middle stature, strong sett, high 
129 9 
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coloured, with a heade of sorrell hair, a good fellowe 
and latterly much troubled with the gowt. . . . He 
dyed of a consumption, September 25 (Anno Dimi. 1680 
circiter) and was buried 27, according to his owne 
appointment in the church yard of Covent Garden in 
the north part, next the church, at the east end. His 
feet touch the wall. His grave two yards distant from 
the pillaster of the dore (by his desire) 6 foot deepe. 
About 25 of his old acquaintances at his funeral, I, 
myself, being one.” 

Lazenby Court leads under the ‘‘ Lamb and Flag ” 
to Floral Street, and thence to Conduit Court, where 
the archway of the ‘‘ Bird-in-Hand ”’ with its tiled and 
gabled roof carries the fragrance of ancient days. If 
you pass down Long Acre, towards Drury Lane, you 
will pass Hanover Court which runs into Hart Street. 
Notice Dieppe’s butcher’s shop on the corner—the 
jutting canopy, ironwork, doors and windows are 
very quaint. This building was once an inn, and 
probably the successor of the inn which was kept by 
John Taylor the water poet in this court when it was 
known as Phoenix Alley. In Cunningham’s Hand- 
book of London we read : 

“One of his last works (his ‘ Journey into Wales,’ 
1652), he describes as ‘ performed by John Taylor, 
dwelling at the sign of the Poet’s Head, in Phoenix 
Alley, near the middle of Long Acre.’ He supplied his 
own portrait and inscription : 


‘'There’s many a head stands for a sign ; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine?’ 


His first sign was a mourning crown ; but this was 
too marked to be allowed. He came here in 1652, and, 
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dying here in 1654, was buried, December 5th, in the 
churchyard of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. His widow 
it appears from the rate-books of St. Martin’s, con- 
tinued in the house, under the name of the Widow 
Taylor, five years after his death. In 1658 ‘ Wid(ow) 
Taylor’ is scored out, and ‘ Mons. Lero’ written at 
the side. The rate they paid was 2/2 a year.” 

The Bashi-bazouk hand of improvement swept away 
old Hummums Hotel in 1890. The New Hummums 
Hotel was built in its place on the south-west corner of 
Russell Street, but it was closed up about three years 
ago, and a noted firm in the fruit trade now occupies the 
building. The old Hummums was the resort of George 
Crabbe, and here appeared the ghost of Parson Ford 
which has been described in Boswell’s life of Samuel 
Johnson. 

““ Amongst the numerous prints posted on the walls 
of the dining-room at Streatham was Hogarth’s 
‘Modern Midnight Conversation.’ I asked him what 
he knew of Parson Ford, who makes a conspicuous 
figure in the riotous group.” 

Johnson: ‘Sir, he was my acquaintance and 
relation, my mother’s nephew. He had purchased a 
living in the country, but not simoniacally. I never 
saw him but in the country. I have been told that he 
was a man of great parts, very profligate, but I never 
heard he was impious.” 

Boswell: ‘‘ Was there not a story of his ghost having 
appeared ?”’ 

Johnson: “‘ Sir, it was believed a waiter at ‘ Hum- 
mums,’ in which house Ford died, had been absent 
some time and returned, not knowing Ford was dead. 
Going down to the cellar, according to the story, he 
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met him; going down again, he met him a second 
time. When he came up he asked some people of the 
house what Ford would be doing down there. They 
told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, in 
which he lay for some time. When he recovered, he 
said he had a message to deliver to some women from 
Ford ; but he was not to tell what or to whom. He 
walked out ; he was followed ; but somewhere about 
St. Paul’s they lost him. He came back and said he had 
delivered the message, and the women exclaimed : 
‘ Then we are all undone.’ Doctor Pellet, who was not 
a credulous man, inquired into the truth of this story, 
and he said the evidence was irresistible. My wife 
went to the Hummums (it is a place where people get 
themselves cupped). I believe she went with 
intention to hear about this story of Ford. At first 
they were unwilling to tell her; but after they had 
talked to her, she came away satisfied that it was true. 
To be sure the man had a fever, and this vision may 
have been the beginning of it. But if the message to 
the women, and their behaviour upon it, were true as 
related, there ‘was something supernatural. That rests 
upon his word, and there it remains.” 

The visitor to Covent Garden Market should make a 
point of walking down Central Row which divides 
the interior of the building. On each side are the sales- 
men’s shops which represent all the foremost fruit, 
flower and vegetable importers and dealers. Notice 
the toy rooms above the shops with graceful crescent- 
shaped windows—they were once the sleeping quarters 
of the salesmen, but since the advent of the motor-car 
and steam-lorry these rooms have not been occupied. 

On the west side of the market stands St. Paul’s 
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church. Hogarth’s print of ‘‘ Morning ” gives a view 
of the portico of St. Paul’s. To-day one of London’s 
well-known coffee stalls has a permanent stand here. 

The dear, dirty Tavistock Hotel on the north side of 
Covent Garden Market was closed down in 1928. The 
demon Business, whose demands are inexorable, has 
decreed its demolition, and though we know it is only 
a successor of the Piazza Coffee House, still its quaint 
bars and homely rooms helped our thoughts well on 
their backward journey through the dim avenue of old 
times. At one time the Tavistock boasted that it was 
the only “ bachelor hotel in London,” and I believe 
it was the last hotel to serve tea in bowls instead of cups, 
a custom, it may be supposed, that was preserved to 
suppress the inroads of feminine frippery. Fleet 
Street journalists knew the place well as an early 
morning rendezvous for a cup of coffee or a bottle of 
Bass. 

In 1817 Charles Lamb left the Temple and took 
lodgings, as he describes them in a letter, “ at No. 20 
Russell Court, Covent Garden East . . . in the corner 
house delightfully situated between the two theatres.” 
This house is still standing and is now 20, Russell 
Street. | 

In November of 1817 Charles Lamb wrote to Miss 
Wordsworth: ‘“ Here we are, transplanted from our 
native soil. I thought we never could have been torn 
up from the Temple. Indeed, it was an ugly wrench, 
but like a tooth, now ’tis out and I am easy ! We never 
can strike root so deep in any other ground.... 
We are in the individual spot we like best, in all this 
great City. ‘The theatres with all their noises ; Covent 
Garden, dearer to me’than any gardens of Alcinous, 
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where we are morally sure of the earliest peas and 
’sparagus ; Bow Street, where the thieves are exam- 
ined, within a few yards of us: Mary had not been 
here four-and-twenty hours before she saw a thief. 
She sits at the window working, and, casually throwing 
out her eyes, she sees a concourse of people coming 
this way, with a constable to conduct the solemnity. 
These little incidents agreeably diversify a female 
life.”’ 

Bow Street connects Long Acre with Russell Street, 
and while in this neighbourhood, we must not forget 
that we are within a stone’s throw of the site of Will’s 
Coffee House. It stood on the corner of Bow Street 
at No. 21, Russell Street. Macaulay has thus described 
it : 

“Under no roof was a greater variety of figures to 
be seen. There were earls in stars and garters, clergy- 
men in cassocks and bands, pert Templars, sheepish 
lads from the Universities, translators and index- 
makers in ragged coats of frieze. The great press was 
to get near the chair where John Dryden sate. In 
winter that chair was always in the warmest nook by 
the fire ; in summer it stood in the balcony. To bow 
to the Laureate, and to hear his opinion of Racine’s 
latest tragedy, or of Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, 
was thought a privilege. A pinch from his snuff box 
was an honour sufficient to turn the head of a young 
enthusiast.”’ 

Oscar Wilde has given us one of the best impressions 
of Covent Garden at dawn. It is only necessary to read 
Chapter VII of “ The Picture of Dorian Gray ”’ to feel 
how closely he must have known this part of London, 
and how he must have delighted in the light and shadow 
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of the markets, the exquisite harmonies of flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit, and the graces of the silvery slate 
roofs with their mysterious little attic windows : 

“As the dawn was just breaking he found himself 
close to Covent Garden. The darkness lifted, and 
flushed with faint fires, the sky hollowed itself into a 
perfect pearl. Huge carts filled with nodding lilies 
rumbled slowly down the polished empty street. The 
air was heavy with the perfume of the flowers, and their 
beauty seemed to bring him an anodyne for his pain. 
He followed into the market, and watched the men 
unloading their waggons. A white-smocked carter 
offered him some cherries. He thanked him, and 
wondered why he refused to accept any money for 
them, and began to eat them listlessly. They had been 
plucked at midnight, and the coldness of the moon had 
entered into them. A long line of boys carrying crates 
of striped tulips and of yellow and red roses, defiled in 
front of him, threading their way through the huge 
jade-green piles of vegetables. Under the portico, 
with its grey sun-bleached pillars, loitered a troop of 
draggled bareheaded girls, waiting for the auction to be 
over. Others crowded round the swinging doors of 
the coffee-house in the Piazza. The heavy cart-horses 
slipped and stamped upon the rough stones, shaking 
their bells and trappings. Some of the drivers were 
lying asleep on a pile of sacks. Iris-necked, and pink- 
footed, the pigeons ran about picking up seeds.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
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London is London. All paths go thither. . . . There is a fascination 
init ; there is a magnetism stronger than that of the rock which drew the 
nails from Sindbad’s ship. You are like a bird let out with a string tied to 
the foot to flutter a little way and return again. It is not business, for you 
may have none, in the ordinary sense ; it is not “‘ society,”’ it is not pleasure. 
It is the presence of Man in his myriads. There is something in the heart 
which cannot be satisfied away from it. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


CHAPTER IX 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S LONDON 


N the verge of the seething Strand lies the retired 
street now known as Buckingham Street, but 
formerly named York Buildings. It is one of those 
secluded little backwaters which abound in London, 
nursed by the sweeping tide of grey limestone and 
latticed steel girders, and left to itself in the restless 
ebb and flow of human life that surges up Villiers 
Street every morning and recoils every night—within 
sound of that steady, unceasing hum which Lowell 
once compared with the “roaring loom of Time.” 
At the end of Buckingham Street, once facing the 
other restless ebb and flow, Father Thames, but now 
hiding under the raised stonework of the Embankment, 
stands the Water Gate. 

This was built in 1624 by James I’s Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who obtained York Place, then standing on the 
site of this and the adjacent streets, and formed plans 
for sumptuously rebuilding it. The Water Gate was 
the only part of his proposed additions which was 
completely carried out. On the side facing the river 
are the Duke’s arms and on the side towards Bucking- 
ham Street the Villiers’ motto, FIDEI COTICULA 
CRUX— The Cross is the Touchstone of Faith.” 


It now serves to show the height to which the Embank- 
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ment has been set up since the stairs at its base were 
washed by the river. 

It is a peaceful place, for the street is a cul-de-sac for 
vehicles and undisturbed save by an occasional taxi- 
cab cautiously chugging down to drop a fare. The 
strollers are few, and the average Londoner leaves it 
to its residents and the sparrows. Here, under the 
shadow of the old Water Gate, I have elected to com- 
mence my perambulation of Kipling’s London. But 
before we begin it will be as well to notice the house 
numbered 15 and 16 on the left behind the gate, for it 
stands on the site of a house which possessed an 
exceptional list of famous residents. Peter the Great 
lived here in 1698; Henry Fielding in 1735; and 
David Hume and Rousseau lodged here in 1765. In 
1882 William Black, the novelist, took up his quarters 
in this house. His biographer, Wemyss Reid, has given 
us some interesting particulars about his residence here : 

‘“* Charles Dickens had lived here at one time, and it 
was here that some scenes in ‘ David Copperfield ’ were 
laid. ‘The house was described by Dickens in that 
great story, for it was here that he placed Steerforth, 
one of the heroes of the book. It is to this day a quaint, 
rambling, old-fashioned dwelling, and it has a staircase 
the peculiar awkwardness of which David Copperfield 
described in his wonderful autobiography. The most 
sober of men could have tripped and fallen upon that 
staircase as David did after partaking of Steerforth’s 
hospitality, and as many a friend of Black’s did in later 
days. But when he climbed this dangerous road to the 
stars, a visitor to Black in these his last London quarters 
found himself in the cosiest of sitting rooms, with a 
view from the window which always evoked from the 
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newcomer a cry of delight. Below were the Embank- 
ment Gardens and a wide sweep of the Embankment 
itself, beyond which the dark river could be traced, 
flowing through its many bridges from Westminster 
to St. Paul’s. The tumbled old houses and landing 
stages of the Surrey side of the Thames carried the eye 
of the spectator to the distant background and the 
gleaming towers of the Crystal Palace. 

It was an ideal home for a poet or a novelist, and 
Black learned to love it.”’ 

It will be recalled that Black, when a general attack 
was made on American publishers who had “ pirated ”’ 
the works of English writers, rushed into print in order 
to defend the house of Harper. He had received gener- 
ous treatment from this firm, and he made a chivalrous 
public acknowledgement of the fact. Sir Walter Besant 
and Thomas Hardy also supported him, the immediate 
result of which was Rudyard Kipling’s acrid rebuke in 
the shape of a poem entitled “ The Three Admirals ”’ : 


. .. At the close of a winter’s day 

Their anchors down, by London Town, the three 
great captains lay ; 

And one was Admiral of the North, from Solway 
Firth to Skye, 

And one was lord of the Wessex coast, and all the 
lands thereby, 

And one was Master of the Thames from Limehouse 
to Blackwall, 

And he was the Captain of the Fleet, the bravest 
of them all. 


Black died in 1898, and was laid to rest in Rotting- 
dean churchyard, where Rudyard Kipling paid a last 
tribute to him at the graveside. Black retained his 
chambers here for ten years or more, but the noble old 
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house was pulled down some years ago now. Charles 
Dickens had chambers on the top floor in 1833. 

If we descend the steps which lead down to the Water 
Gate and turn to the right along York Terrace, we shall 
soon come out into Villiers Street. The corner block 
of flats, Embankment Chambers, now No. 93, but 
formerly No. 19, was Rudyard Kipling’s first London 
home. Here he lived from 1889 to 1891. Opposite 
under the Charing Cross Station arches is old Gatti’s 
Music Hall, which in late years became a Picture 
Palace, and is now closed. In 1876 the Gattis were 
ice-cream vendors and hired one of the arches for a 
hokey-pokey stall, and afterwards opened a swagger 
restaurant and music hall. The restaurant still survives. 
Benoist, Lyons and Lipton were just budding. I 
remember one of my chums at University College 
School was the son of the first Benoist . . . that was 
about 1897. 

It was the custom at Gatti’s Restaurant to allow 
those people who dined there to pass through a special 
corridor into the Music Hall without further charge. 
This was also the custom of the Oxford Music Hall in 
the early days when the floor space was filled with 
tables and chairs in the style of a café chantant. 

Embankment Chambers are red brick, not more than 
fifty years old; a solid, plain structure built for 
revenue only. Rudyard Kipling lived on the fifth 
floor in rooms Nos. 16, 17 and 18. His workroom 
looked over the Embankment which gave him a back- 
ground for several scenes in “‘ The Light That Failed,” 
a book written in these chambers. Dick Heldar, as 
readers of Kipling’s novel will remember, came to his 
friend 'Torpenhow when he was “‘ down and out ” and 
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rooms, and the description of his chambers in the novel 
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agrees more or less approximately in geographical 
relation with No. 43, Villiers Street. We read that 
Dick Heldar occupied a “ large room that took up a 
third of a top storey in the rickety chambers overlook- 
ing the Thames.” This room is in the seventh storey, 
and as Kipling described it then, it remains to-day, 
allowing for a little literary juggling which is a novelist’s 
privilege. The chambers are not “ rickety,’ nor are 
they grimy. The gas has now been ousted by electric 
light, otherwise the description is apt : 

‘* A pale yellow sun shone through the skylight and 
showed the much dirt of the place. Three steps led 
from the door to the landing, and three more to Torpen- 
how’s room. The well of the staircase disappeared into 
darkness, pricked by tiny gas-jets, and there were 
sounds of men talking and doors slamming seven flights 
below, in the warm gloom. 

‘““* Do they give you a free hand here?’ said Dick 
cautiously. He was Ishmael enough to know the value 
of liberty. 

*** Anything you like: latch-keys and license unlim- 
ited. We are permanent tenants for the most part here. 
*Tisn’t a place I would recommend for a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but it will serve. I took these 
rooms for you when I wired.’ ” 

In Chapter IV we are introduced to Maisie on the 
Embankment, near Westminster Bridge: ‘“‘ The fog 
was driven apart for a moment, and the sun shone, a 
blood-red wafer, on the water. Dick watched the spot 
till he heard the voice of the tide between the piers die 
down like the wash of the sea at low tide. A girl hard 
pressed by her lover shouted shamelessly, ‘ Ah, get 
away, you beast!’ and a shift of the same wind that 
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had opened the fog drove across Dick’s face the black 
smoke of a river-steamer at her berth below the wall. 
He was blinded for the moment, then spun round and 
found himself face to face with—Maisie.”’ 

Through the courtesy of the Rev. E. A. Leslie Clarke, 
the present occupant of rooms 16, 17 and 18, I was 
enabled to look over Kipling’s old chambers. They are 
small rooms, overlooking Embankment Gardens at the 
back and Gatti’s old Music Hall in the front. The river 
view shows a thousand noble moods and expressions of 
London. Beyond Cleopatra’s Needle and Waterloo 
Bridge, soaring up over smoke stacks and church 
steeples is Saint Paul’s “‘irrelevantly beautiful and 
altogether remote,” and on the opposite shore of the 
river is an old landmark, the ‘“‘ Shot Tower’”’; a tall 
brick shaft which is still used by a firm of lead 
merchants. It was from a window in Kipling’s work- 
room that Dick Heldar leaned into the darkness, 
watching the greater darkness of London below him : 
“The chambers stood much higher than the other 
houses commanding a hundred chimneys—crooked 
cowls that looked like sitting cats as they swung round, 
and other uncouth brick and zinc mysteries supported 
by iron stanchions and clamped by S-pieces. North- 
ward the lights of Piccadilly Circus and Leicester 
Square threw a copper-coloured glare above the black 
roofs, and southward lay all the orderly lights of the 
Thames. A train rolled out across one of the railway 
bridges, and its thunder drowned for a minute the 
dull roar of the streets. The Nilghai looked at his 
watch and said shortly : ‘ That’s the Paris night-mail. 
You can book from here to St. Petersburg if you 


choose.’ ” 
10 
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It was at this window that Torpenhow nudged Dick, 
waved his hand towards the lights of London, and said: 
‘Good place to bank in—bad place to bunk in,” to 
which Dick answered: ‘‘ My God, what a city to 
loot |!” 

When Dick Heldar is suffering from swelled head, 
and the Nilghai writes an adverse criticism on his pot- 
boilers, the artist snatches the manuscript, tears it 
small, and throws it down “ the dark well of the stair- 


case.” A lift now fills the “ dark well,” but in Kipling’s - 


time he had to “‘leg it” up five flights, in the same way 
that the Nilghai laboured up them in ‘‘ The Light That 
Failed.” 

Thirty years ago an eccentric hawker of toy lambs 
had a stand at the top of Villiers Street. Kipling must 


have passed him many times and heard his doleful | 


song as he “‘cried”’ his toys. It is possible that Torpen- 
how’s reference to this song, in Chapter VIII, is a 
recollection of this character. The seller of lambs has 
disappeared. Modern children ignore such things ; 
they require toy aeroplanes. The last toy-lanb seller 
I encountered was in North London, at Brecknock 
Road. His stand was outside a florist’s shop on the 
corner, and he sang the old doggerel in a plaintive 
far-away voice : 


Young lambs to sell, young lambs to sell. 
Two for a penny, young lambs to sell. 

If I’d as much money as I could tell, 

I wouldn’t cry young lambs to sell. 

Dolly and Molly, Richard and Nell, 

Buy my Young Lambs and I’ll use you well ! 


At two for a penny they were not expensive, and to- 
day you might look a long way for a halfpenny toy 
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which would keep a peevish child quiet for a whole 
day. Frederick Whiting, the Daily Graphic artist, 
who had a studio in the Brecknock Road, made a fine 
drawing of the lamb seller, and I remember the old 
fellow taught us how to make the lambs. He cut them 
out of wood and glued on cotton-wool for fleece. The 
cheeks were painted red (why, I fail to understand) 
and there were two black beads to do duty for the eyes. 
A collar of pink tape was added as a finishing touch. 

Mention of Brecknock Road reminds me that the 
Brecknock Arms on the corner was once a popular 
tea-garden and a favourite resort for Londoners. 
It was in my Brecknock days that the Frothfinders’ 
Club was formed by W. Heath Robinson. I was not 
a member, but I believe it was devoted to rambling and 
convivial meetings in a large flat in Coram Street. 
Charles Robingon was also a member, and some of the 
menus and programmes remain as interesting Souvenirs 
of the combined pen-and-ink work of the two artist 
brothers. 

But we must return to Villiers Street. Kipling’s 
old flat looks down on Charing Cross railway bridge, 
with the Hungerford foot-bridge running by its side. 
Where the station now stands was once Hungerford 
Market, and near the site of Embankment Chambers 
stood the blacking-warehouse in which young Dickens 
tied up pots of blacking. Dr. B. E. Martin, writing 
in Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1881, tells how little 
was left of the Dickens landmarks even at that date : 
“That ‘crazy old house with a wharf of its own, 
abutting on the water when the tide was in, and on the 
mud when the tide was out, and literally overrun with 
rats,’ is now replaced by a row of stone buildings ; 
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the Embankment has risen over the mud, and the vast 
Charing Cross Station stands opposite, on the site of 
the old Hungerford Market, and of ‘ The Swan, or 
Swan and something else,—the miserable old public 
where he used to get his bread and cheese and a glass 
of beer. ‘The very name of the street is gone, and 
Villiers Street has sponged out the memory of Hunger- 
ford Stairs.” 

Kipling’s story “‘ The Record of Badalia Herods- 
foot”’ is his only excursion into the East End of 
London. In it he has caught the Undercurrents, 
unrest and brutality of its low life, and worked into it, 
as a kind of soothing leaven, a poignant quality ; an 
expression of dim heroism and exalted despair. Per- 
haps this story shows the influence of London over 
Kipling as a writer more surely than any other part of 
his work. It was written in Villiers Street at a period 
when he had just arrived from India, and one feels that 
while writing it the author, as one passing through a 
strange palingenesis, was becoming a permanent 
part of the great city to which he had returned to seek 
fame and fortune. London lost little time in claiming 
him, and demanding a place in his literary vision. 
That is always the way with London ; it will not allow 
anyone to ignore it. However, Babylon had a quick- 
witted disciple in young Kipling, for his wanderings 
and adventures over the seven seas enabled him to 
return to the hub of the Empire with eyes sharpened by 
exile, and heart in tune with London’s fourth dimen- 
sion which can only be perceived by the blood and tissue 
of her own children. 

I cannot give the space to an outline of the story of 
Badalia, but it suggests in every line that the young 
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author is completely fascinated by. London... 
fascinated by her Titanic cruelty and abounding 
bravery. 

The story concerns Badalia Herodsfoot, a courageous 
coster girl of Gunnison Street, E., and her black- 
guardly husband who took on with another woman, and 
stifled his wife’s protests with blows and kicks. It 
abounds with lines descriptive of East End life which 
live in the memory as they live in the magic printed 
page. Nobody has given a better glimpse of drunken 
madness with its dumb, gnawing confusion of the 
brain : 


“Then Tom took more drink till his drunkenness 
rolled back and stood off from him as a wave rolls 
back and stands off the wreck it will swamp. He 
reached the traffic-polished black asphalte of a 
side-street and trod warily among the reflections 
of the shop-lamps that burned in gulfs of pitchy 
darkness, fathoms beneath his boot-heels. He was 
very sober indeed. Looking down his past, he 
beheld that he was justified of all his actions so 
entirely and perfectly that if Badalia had in his 
absence dared to lead a blameless life he would 
smash her for not having gone wrong.” 


No Londoner will cavil at the impressiveness of a 
“ traflic-polished black asphalte ’’ where the reflections 
of shop-lamps “ burned in gulfs of pitchy darkness” ; 
no Londoner will fail to recognise the true coster speech 
and spirit of Badalia : 


“She did for herself with a mangle, some tending 
of babies, and an occasional sale of flowers. This 
latter trade is one that needs capital, and takes the 
vendor very far westward, insomuch that the return 
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journey from, let us say, the Burlington Arcade to 
Gunnison Street, E., is an excuse for drink, and then, 
as Badalia pointed out, ‘ You come ’ome with your 
shawl arf off of your back, an’ your bonnick under 
your arm, and the price of nothing-at-all in your 
pocket, let alone a slop takin’ care 0’ you.’ ”’ 


The streets mentioned by Kipling in Badalia Herods- 
foot are: Gunnison Street; Hennessy’s Rents ; 
Roomer Terrace; Painter’s Alley and Houghton 
Street. I have only been able to identify Houghton 
Street, which still exists near Aldwych. It is certain 
that the East End topography in this story is not 
intended to be accurate, as I have searched old direct- 
ories back to 1800 for the above-mentioned streets, but 
have not been successful in placing the story in any 
definite locality. 

One of Kipling’s best London stories is ‘‘ Bruggle- 
smith ’’ in ‘‘ Many Inventions.” It is broad farce, 
and it is written with a seeing eye and a sportive freedom 
which carries the reader breathlessly through a suc- 
cession of crapulous indiscretions. 

We are all familiar with the story Kipling tells of his 
adventures with M’Phee’s drunken friend which 
commenced on the Breslau lying below London Bridge 
and ended at Brook Green, Hammersmith. 

However, in order to refresh the reader’s memory 
I will outline the progress of the story. The narrator 
(a character who perchance was Mr. Kipling himself) 
is dining with the first officer of the Breslau, while 
M’Phee, the chief engineer, is entertaining one of his 
friends, a jovial boiler-maker from Greenock, down in 
the engine-room. Snatches of song and the clinking 
of cannikins marks the progress of the engine-room 
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celebrations, until it is time for the narrator to return 
to shore. At this moment M’Phee brings up his friend 
in a very intoxicated condition, and as the narrator gets 
into the dinghy, the drunken man pushes away the 
Lascar who was to row the boat to shore, and falls-in 
himself. : 

‘ We’ll have no exter-r-raneous races here,’ said the 
man. ‘I’ve known the Thames for thirty years ; 

There was no time for argument. We were drifting 
under the Breslau’s stern, and I knew that her propeller 
was half out of water, in the middle of an inky tangle 
of buoys, low-lying hawsers, and moored ships, with 
the tide ripping through them. 

The dinghy drifted down the river, bumped on 
mooring-buoys, dodged around every kind of river 
craft it was possible to imagine, and gave the occupants 
an excellent chance to survey the midnight traffic of 
the Thames. First they chafed the bows of a 
Norwegian timber-ship, then dived into a string of 
barges and scraped through them by the paint on their 
planks, and finally charged down upon a Castle liner 
swinging across stream. The boiler-maker took up the 
sculls... 2% 

He flirted the dinghy round the big ship and for the 
next ten minutes I enjoyed—positively enjoyed—an 
exhibition of first-class steering. We threaded in and 
out of the mercantile marine of Great Britain as a ferret 
threads a rabbit-hole, and we, he that is to say, sang 
joyously to each ship till men looked over bulwarks and 
cursed us. 

They shot under the “ dark ringing arch of London 
Bridge,” and later were picked up by a river police 
boat and landed at the floating landing-stage at West- 
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minster Bridge. Here the narrator bribed the police 
to retain his obnoxious companion for the night, and 
walked towards Fleet Street, intending to take a hansom 
and go home. But his luck did not hold. A hand 
gripped his shoulder and turning he once again saw the 
wretched boiler-maker wéaring a top hat and a striped 
yellow blanket. They again wandered together and 
made towards St. Clement Danes where they encount- 
ered two policemen. An argument followed and 
M’Phee’s infamous acquaintance received a blow which 
sent him down senseless. An ambulance was obtained ; 
the body bundled into it, and the mournful procession 
wound down the empty Strand. 

The boiler-maker demanded to be taken home to his 
wife at “‘ Brugglesmith ’—a portmanteau-word address 
which was translated by a policeman as “ Brook Green, 
"Ammersmith.”’ 

Again the police were bribed and the narrator took 
charge of the “ devil’s perambulator ”’ alone : 

“Trafalgar Square was empty except for the few 
that slept in the open. One of these wretches ranged 
alongside and begged for money, asserting that he had 
been a gentleman once. 

‘So have I,’ I said. ‘ That was long ago. I'll give 
you a shilling if you’ll help me to push this thing.’ 

“Is it a murder?’ asked the vagabond shrinking 
back. ‘ I’ve not got to that yet.’ 

‘ No, it’s going to be one,’ I answered. ‘I have.’ 

The man slunk back into the darkness and I pressed 
on, through Cockspur Street, and up to Piccadilly 
Circus, wondering what I should do with my treasure.” 

The narrator went on wheeling his drunken carcass 
—eternally wheeling—past Apsley House, into 
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Knightsbridge, by the barracks, then Albert Hall, 
Kensington High Street, Addison Bridge Road, to his 
long journey’s end, Brook Green. 

‘“‘ The day was white and wan and, putting back the 
hood, bade Brugglesmith declare where he lived. His 
eyes wandered disconsolately round the red and gray 
houses till they fell on a villa in whose garden stood a 
staggering board with the legend ‘ To Let.’ It needed 
only this to break him down utterly, and with the 
breakage fled his fine fluency in his guttural northern 
tongue ; for liquor levels all. 

‘ Olely lil while,’ he sobbed. ‘ Olely lilwhile. Home 
—falmy—besht of falmies—wife, too—you dole know 
my wife! Left them all a lil while ago. Now every- 
thing’s sold—all sold. Wife—falmy—all sold. 
Lemmegellup ! ’ 

At this point the narrator became desperate. He 
unbuckled the straps which held “‘ Brugglesmith,”’ and 
urged him to ring the bell .. .“‘ to pull it... to 
pull it hard.” Brugglesmith, in his drunken frenzy 
grasped the knob of the bell with both hands and 
pulled . . . he moved slowly down the doorsteps and 
garden path, spinning round and round, drawing yards 
of wire after him as the bell gave way somewhere inside 
the house. The narrator opened the garden gate 
politely and Brugglesmith spun out into the road, still 
lapping the copper wire round him, and shouting madly 
for his wife and family. Suddenly the bell within the 
house gave way and Brugglesmith fell into the ambu- 
lance, and turned it over with his impact. Ambulance 
and man became hopelessly intertwined in the wire. 
Later he was extricated and borne off shoulder-high 
between two policemen. 


CHAPTER X 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


a 


There is one place where I think dahlias would look very well. Born and 
bred in London, I love but do not admire her. Most of her buildings are dull. 
I am even disposed to agree with Léon Daudet, who describes Westminster 
Abbey as “‘ Gothique écrasée !”? There ts one pleasant building, and that is 
the College of Heralds in Queen Victoria-street. Of new buildings, Adelaide 
House, which has received so much praise, repels me; the New Quadrant in 
Regent Street, at all events on the east side, is not unpleasant. 

The real blot on the heart of the Empire is that dreary waste, Trafalgar 
Square, with stupid fountains and grey paving stones decorated by loungers 
and pigeons. Here is where I would put dahlias in large beds ; they would 
add the same touch of gaiety to the Square as the illuminated advertisements 
do to Piccadilly Circus. 

Yet, thanks to one touch of genius, Trafalgar Square is not without 
growing plants of great charm. These are the fig trees which line the front 
of the National Gallery. They always look fresh and green, set as they are 
in their little grass plots, and if the Trustees would have the courage to 
remove the great iron railings the effect would be greatly enhanced. 

SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE, BT. 
in the “Evening News,” April 25th, 1928. 


CHAPTER X 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


HE epicure in literary associations will perhaps 

be surprised to learn that Thomas Hardy was 
once a resident in Trafalgar Square. This, I believe, 
has not been noted previously, and before the house is 
demolished, which by some strange fatality is the 
fortune of so many of London’s most interesting houses, 
I hasten to record the address—No. 8, St. Martin’s 
Place. ‘The house overlooks the Nurse Cavell statue 
and is a point of vantage from which one may see the 
ebb and flow of the “ full tide of London’s human 
existence.” ‘Thomas Hardy lived here 1862-3 at the 
time he was studying architecture under Sir A. Blom- 
field. Graham Simmons, the well-known artist, is 
now fortunate enough to occupy the second floor which 
is associated with Hardy. Simmons is proud of the 
view from the generous projecting window of his 
studio, a view which Hardy must have often meditated 
upon. The great mellow enclosure of Trafalgar 
Square, rich and wonderful in all its characters and 
buildings, spreads out before the eyes; Leicester 
Square just comes into the picture, and the flux of 
St. Martins Lane is framed in the alcove window. Not 
only did Hardy meditate on the scene—he also observed 
every minute detail of it so that sixty years later he 


could write to a friend who lived in Trafalgar Square 
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and give exact particulars of the view from his window. 
He explained that the clock of St. Martin’s was an old 
friend, and he was familiar with the church chimes : 


‘Oranges and lemons’ 

Say the bells of St. Clement’s : 
‘Lend me five farthings ’ 

Say the bells of St. Martin’s : 


He also explained that the window of his room only 
permitted a half-circle of the church clock to be seen; a 
point which I found to be accurate as I stood in the 
window chatting with Mr. Simmons. Hardy did not 
see the Landseer lions during his stay in St. Martin’s 
Place, for they were not unveiled till 1867 when he had 
taken up quarters at 8, Adelphi Terrace. 

Mr. Simmons is so well known for his pen-and-ink 
work and he has so many demands for it that it has 
become materially impossible for him to exclusively 
follow his pursuit as a painter. He has.no hobby, 
however, and so falls back on portrait painting when he 
is hard worked and needs a rest. Edgar Wallace is to 
be one of his portraits this year, but Mr. Simmons 
remarks rather sadly, “‘ every time Wallace finds a 
spare hour when he might be sitting for me, he neglects 
the opportunity and writes a novel.” 

Trafalgar Square has inspired at least one great 
poem. It is in “ London Voluntaries”’ by William 
Ernest Henley, and must be pronounced an exquisite 
interpretation of the charm and spirit of the ‘‘ Square.” 
To any Londoner who has crossed and recrossed the 
spacious quadrangle in all weathers, and at all times of 
the day and night, Henley’s poem must bring poignant 
memories. ‘To begin to quote it is to feel sorry that 
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it cannot be given in full, but these lines must be 
repeated : 


Trafalgar Square 
(The fountains volleying golden glaze) 
Shines like an angel-market. High aloft 
Over his couchant Lions in a haze 
Shimmering and bland and soft, 
A dust of chrysoprase, 
Our Sailor takes the golden gaze 

Of the saluting sun, and flames superb 
As once he flamed it on his ocean round. 


* * * * * 


The windows, with their fleeting, flickering fires, 
The height and spread of frontage shining sheer, 
The quiring signs, the rejoicing roofs and spires— 
*Tis El Dorado—E]l Dorado plain, 

The Golden City! And when a girl goes by, 
Look! as she turns her glancing head, 

A call of gold is floated from her ear ! 

Golden, all golden! In a golden glory, 
Long-lapsing down a golden coastal sky. 


John Hamilton Reynolds, in ‘‘ The Fancy ” (1820) 
writes of St. Martin’s Bells with such sureness and 
affection that a place must be found here for his sonnet 
on hearing them on his way home from a sparring 
match : 


Beautiful bells ! that on this airy eve 
Swoon with such deep and mellow cadences— 
Filling—then leaving empty the rapt breeze— 
Pealing full voic’d—and seeming now to grieve 

In distant dreaming sweetness !—ye bereave 
My mind of worldly care by dim degrees ;— 
Dropping the balm of falling melodies 
Over a heart that yearneth to receive. 

Oh, doubly soft ye seem !—since even but now 
I’ve left the Fives-Court rush—the flash—the rally— 
The noise of “‘ Go it Jack,’”—the stop—the blow— 
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The shout—the chattering hit—the check—the sally ;— 
Oh, doubly sweet y’e seem to come and go ;— 
Like peasants’ pipes, at peace time, in a valley! 

The Fives Court was in St. Martin’s Lane in the 
early part of last century. I understand that it was so 
called from the slang term for the fist—‘“ a bunch of 
fives.” It was a large room where prize-fighters of the 
day took their benefits and made open challenges. 

Who then was this man Reynolds who was good 
with both hands in a mill, and very dexterous with a 
sonnet ? A queer fellow, and a familiar personage to 
those people who have been interested in life and letters 
of John Keats. Reynolds was born in the year 1796 at 
Shrewsbury, and spent most of his early days in 
London. His father was a master at the Blue Coat 
School in London, and the family lived in a house in 
Little Britain. Reynolds met John Keats at one of 
Leigh Hunt’s parties at the Vale of Health, a hamlet 
of Hampstead Heath. The two young fellows became 
fast friends ; youth was the main bond of companion- 
ship between them, but their tastes also ran in 
the same channels—old poetry, pictures, the lure 
of London and strange company. It was 1816 when 
they first met, and in 1817 Keats went to live at 
Margate. 

Reynolds was a clerk—a very mediocre one from all 
accounts. He worked at the Amicable Insurance 
Office in Sergeants Inn. He was a clock watcher, and 
when the clock released him, he stepped out of the husk 
that was the office menial and became aman. He loved 
to wander about the London Streets at night when the 
great city was really herself and the guttering yellow 
lamps shone in dark alleys like the eyes of innumerable 
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wolves, and the crooked gables of the houses took on the 
semblance of dark hills. For Reynolds the days con- 
cealed and the nights revealed. He was a genuine 
natural mystic, a man, who cut off from the environ- 
ment of rural life, transformed the artificiality of the 
city into the mysticism of nature. 

John Masefield wrote a prefatory mention to ‘‘ The 
Fancy ” when it was republished by Elkin Mathews 
some years ago, and gave a very vivid and vicious 
picture of Reynolds. It was so brassy and brilliant 
that it hid or rather distracted the reader’s attention 
from much in Reynolds that was whimsical and oblique. 
I think there was a twist in Reynolds that reached far 
beyond sparring, cock-fighting, drinking gin and 
hob-nobbing with pugilists. Masefield seems to miss 
the elfin quality of the poet in his eagerness to prove 
him one of the “salt of the earth’ who spent his 
nights with the bloods absorbing blue ruin (gin) ; 
flicking the hats of passers with their whip lashes, 
practising long distance spitting, watching bull-terriers 
killing rats against time, and twisting the knockers from 
front doors as they reeled home in the early hours of 
morning. The recapitulation of vicious joys of Rey- 
nolds’ life in London is given such prominence in 
Masefield’s memoir that its effect deadens the mind of 
the reader to the finer side of the man. However, it is 
rather ungracious to cavil, for if Masefield had not 
introduced Reynolds in this little book we should have 
lost a clever picture of the pugilistic circle of those 
days etched with a keen pen. 

Masefield re-creates the pageant of the roads during 
a town rush down to a fight in the country with 


obvious enthusiasm. Going to a mill in those times, he 
Tel - 
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explains, was a red letter day . . . an adventure... 
the quintessence of pleasure : 

“The sports drove down in gigs, behind their own 
bits of blood, and it was a point of honour among them 
to ride over anything they overtook. Some of them 
tooled down ‘ four-in-hand,’ with ‘ fifteen on top, six 
inside, a two-foot horn, an ice-house, two cases of 
champagne, and sixteen boxes of cigars.’ The rule was, 
‘ all coloured neck-cloths but white ; all coloured hats 
but black’; and the pace was the limit of the team 
and God take care of the turnpike. They came down 
to the field in glory, singing and shouting, and playing 
sweet tunes on the horn. The very knowing ones had 
an art, which they had brought to perfection, but which 
has since declined. It may be defined as long-distance 
spitting ; and ‘ It is astonishing,’ says one who knew, 
‘to what a degree of precision these marksmen have 
attained.’ The whips had another art, that of lifting 
the hats of passers with an adroit flick of the lash. 
Those who had no such arts fell back upon their natural 
resources, and amused themselves with chaff.” 

In 1811 Reynolds entered a lawyer’s office, and at 
this period it was apparent that he was trying to become 
“ respectable.” He had been in poor health, and no 
doubt realized that the flash life of London disordered 
him by over-stimulation. Company, to a certain extent, 
always intoxicated him, and not being of the same 
adamantive texture as such men as Belcher, Cribb and 
Randall, he could not stand the racket. And so he 
found the ginger, once so hot in the mouth, was with 
the advance of time, inclined to become bitter in the 
belly. Masefield writes : 

‘As it happened, Keats was in Scotland when 
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Reynolds began his career as a lawyer. The influence 
which had drawn Reynolds’s nature into sudden fire 
was now withdrawn. He developed no further. In 
his own words he ‘ gave up drawling verse for drawing 
leases.’ His new profession began, little by little, to 
remove him from his old pleasures and his old friends. 
He did not abandon literature altogether, for he still 
wrote dramatic criticism for various papers, and began 
a merry farce, which was produced a year later with 
some success. 

In 1820, Keats, in the last stage of consumption, left 
for Italy, and Reynolds, feeling that the old festive days 
could never again be recaptured, was reluctant to visit 
his old haunts. The Union Arms Tavern, in Panton 
Street, no longer beheld his tall slim figure at the bar 

. no longer beheld his wild face flame with some- 
thing god-like as he recited aloud one of his poems of 
the prize-ring : 


Oh, it 7s LIFE! to see a proud 

And dauntless man step, full of hopes, 
Up to the P.C. stakes and ropes, 
Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly within the ring ; 

Eye the wide crowd, and walk awhile, 
Taking all cheerings with a smile ; 

To see him strip—his well train’d form, 
White, glowing, muscular, and warm, 
All beautiful in conscious power, 
Relaxed and quiet, till the hour ; 

His glossy and transparent frame, 

In radiant plight to strive for fame ! 

To look upon the clean shap’d limb 

In silk and flannel clothed trim ;— 
While round the waist the kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 
*Tis more than LIFE—to watch him hold 
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His hand forth, tremulous yet bold 

Over his second’s and to clasp 

His rival’s in a quiet grasp ; 

To watch the noble attitude 

He takes—the crowd in breathless mood— 
And then to see, with adamant start, 

The muscles set—and the great heart 

Hurl a courageous splendid light 

Into the eye—and then, the FIGHT! 


‘“‘ He shared no more gigs,” says Masefield, ‘‘ and a 
stock of black silk had replaced the blue Belcher round 
his neck. He was seeing his last of the sad, and mad, 
and sweet and merry days. He was preparing the 
sacrifice (himself the victim) with gladness, perhaps, 
but yet with an after-taste of melancholy. He was 
going to be married, and was happy in the thought ; 
but his was a nature which felt acutely what marriage 
would entail.” 

I have said that there was a touch of the bizarre in 
Reynolds, and we may perceive the touch of goblin 
fingers in the small book which he wrote as a farewell to 
bohemianism. Who, without a puckish twist, would 
have published a book under an assumed name and 
prefaced it with a fictitious biography giving details 
of his own death ? Reynolds disappeared from his old 
coterie and left behind a slender little volume: ‘‘ The 
Fancy: A Selection from the Poetical Remains of the 
Late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s Inn, Student at Law. 
With a Brief Memoir of his Life.” Peter Corcoran was, 
of course, Reynolds himself, and the ‘“‘ memoir ” was 
a pseudograph by the same author. 

There is little doubt that Reynolds was especially 
attracted to the fast life of ‘ The Fancy,” but I should 
hazard he was more attracted to the exquisite grace and 
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clean courage of a perfectly-trained prize fighter. At 
least he was not one of those who only ogled, and shouted 
at the combatants in the ring, for he had the heart of a 
lion and was always game for a turn-up with experi- 
enced fighters. In writing the “ memoir ” of his own 
life, he confesses : 

“ With the gloves, Peter was allowed to be no despic- 
able hand, for there is reason to believe that he had 
taken repeated lessons of a sparrer of peculiar skill and 
agility. Peter was Jong, light and active,—possessed of 
good strength, and of no mean courage. He has made 
a good set-to with Eales, ‘Tom Belcher (the monarch of 
the gloves !) and Turner ; and it is known that he has 
parried the difficult and ravaging hand even of Randall 
himself. His days were passed at this time in bed, or 
over Boxiana ; his nights were exhausted at the tavern, 
and afterwards in bitter and solitary repinings at a life 
which he had not the energy to remodel. In recording 
this fatal waywardness, it is deeply to be regretted that 
Corcoran had no friendly hand to assist him to the 
better path ; no kind voice to tell him of the life he 
should adopt : he needed none to admonish him of the 
life he led,—for his midnight hour of solitude brought 
him the bitterest reproach he could experience.” 

I have said very little about Reynolds’ friendship with 
Keats. He met Keats in 1816. Reynolds had just 
published a book of poetry, and it was to him that Keats 
wrote many of his most brilliant letters in which he 
poured out “ his most intimate and secret thoughts.” 
Reynolds’ office was in Sergeants Inn, only a short walk 
to where Keats had lodgings on the second floor of the 
Queen’s Arms Tavern. This tavern is still standing at 
Bird-in-the-Hand Court, 76, Cheapside, and is now 
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known the whole world over as ‘‘ Simpsons’s.”’ In the 
lodging Keats wrote his immortal sonnet, ‘‘ On First 
Looking Into Chapman’s Homer,” and the greater part 
of his first volume of poems, published in 1817. 
With the death of Keats the “ poet”? in Reynolds 
wilted. Masefield writes: ‘‘ Had Keats lived, Rey- 
nolds might perhaps have continued to write metrical 
tales from Boccaccio ; but now that Keats was dead, 
that was dead too. He brought together the best of his 
unprinted poetry, and published it with a sad reference 
to Keats, in a volume called ‘The Garden of 
Florence,’ the book by which he is best known to-day. 
He went abroad shortly after its publication, and on his 
return he married and settled down.” 

Reynolds’s exquisite ‘‘ Robin Hood” sonnets were 
written for Keats as a tribute of his friendship. They 
are the finest expression of his poetical gifts, and show 
us at once that it was in the region of faery-land and 
not in the prize-ring that his genius most freely 
breathed. As I have said before, the real fascination of 
Reynolds is the essence of strangeness in him. He was 
not, as Masefield has suggested, one of the sports of 
“The Fancy ”’; he rubbed sleeves with the raw stuff, 
but at all times he was separated from the world 
immediately about him by a streak of queerness which 
ruled all his life. ‘To appreciate his finer quality we 
must leave “‘ The Fancy ”’ and pass with him into the 
mystic orchards of faery-land : 


The trees in Sherwood forest are old and good,— 
The grass beneath them now is dimly green ; 

Are they deserted all? is no young mien 

With loose-slung bugle met within the wood : 

No arrow found—foil’d of its antler’s food— 
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Struck in the oak’s rude side ? Is there naught seen, 
To mark the revelries which there have been— 
In the sweet days of merry Robin Hood? 


Go there, with summer, and with evening—go 
In the soft shadows like some wandering man— 
And thou shalt far amid the forest know 

The archer men in green, with belt and bow, 
Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl and swan, 

With Robin at their head, and Marian. 


The ‘“‘ Square ” has always been a popular spot for 
political meetings; being the hub of London, and 
indeed the hub of the Empire, agitators imagine that 
their voices penetrate more surely to the heart of things 
in such an environment. Such gentlemen are noted 
for their powerful voices which seem to reverberate in 
every corner of the “‘ Square ’’—granite voices beating 
against the granite walls and footings. Sometimes 
remarks are shouted and scuffles between rival factions 
follow. The police are long suffering and only in the 
case of a serious disturbance do they use their authority 
to keep things within the limits of good order. Years 
ago, when serious political disturbances took place, the 
mounted police made some famous baton charges across 
the wide arena, and I have always thought that the 
stone paved ‘‘ Square ”’ was about the most tricky spot 
one could find for any cavalry manceuvre. How the 
horses stood up on the glassy slabs has always been a 
mystery to me. However, the horses of the London 
police receive an intensive training, and the noise and 
thrills of London traffic leave them cold. I recall the 
gentle way in which the police horses walked sideways 
to clear away the crowds at various processions I have 
witnessed in London. They seemed to recognise that 
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the people were friendly as they daintily picked their 
way, hesitating at every step lest they should injure 
some of the more impetuous spectators. 

Some years ago the police had a secret post near the 
““ Square.”” When disorderly crowds gathered in the 
West End, a posse of mounted men were held in reserve 
in Carlton Mews at the end of Warwick House Street. 
I have not seen them posted there lately and suppose 
that this custom has been discontinued. The “ pill- 
box’ near the entrance to the Bakerloo Tube has 
possibly superseded old methods of policing the 
“Square.” I watched this conning tower in course 
of construction, and noted that it took two months to 
hew the solid granite for its centre section. It is slotted 
with archer’s windows as if for the use of firearms, and 
is in direct telephonic communication with New Scot- 
land Yard. 

The centre section is the only part of the conning- 
tower which is really new—the base of it, and the hand- 
some lamp which surmounts it have been there since 
the ‘‘ Square ”’ itself was constructed. A newspaper 
reporter described this lamp as a new and powerful 
searchlight to be used by the police! As a matter of 
fact, there are several other similar lamps in the square, 
and they have always been looked upon as a failure for . 
street illumination, in spite of the fact that they were 
the production of an eccentric inventor who hoped his 
many-sided lanterns would throw down and increase 


the light. 
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THE PIGEONS’ SANCTUARY.* 


Beside St. Paul’s, beneath the sheltering dome, 
In that short hour that rest from toiling brings, 
I heard the sighing as of angel wings, 

And watched the gentle pigeons wheeling come. 

Some cast them bread, heart-sick for country some 
Dreamed, while the air was filled with happy things ; 
But ah ! one note of piteous sorrow rings, 

In those who wounded to the banquet come. 


There, ’mid the cooing thousands, lo ! a dove 

With broken limb, torn feathers, bruised beak ! 
Methought I saw the cowards at their play, 
Cursing the life they could not cast away. 

““ Thank God,” I cried, “ that all in pain who seek, 
Can find around His altars rest and love.” 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


* It has recently been pointed out that a number of the pigeons which 
dwell in the towers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and which present such a pleas- 


ing picture when being fed at midday, have but one leg each. This is 
attributed to pigeon shooting. 


CHAPTER XI 
A CHEAPSIDE LANDMARK 


N the heart of the City, in Cheapside, that 
thoroughfare where the tides of traffic beat almost 
with the same dogged insistence as the waves beat 
upon the shore, stands a small row of old-fashioned 
shops. They are crazy little toy buildings with small- 
paned windows and zig-zag chimneys . . . altogether 
a corner of old London, banished . . . outlawed. If 
you passed the corner of Wood Street for the first 
time and your thoughts were not occupied with some 
other business, you might pause and look at these small 
shops with a mild curiosity ; indeed, you might even 
be inquisitive enough to peep through the railings at 
the corner where they back onto a small square court- 
yard. Should you take this amount of trouble, you 
will be well rewarded, for your curiosity will have 
placed you in touch with antiquity, literature and 
romance. The small gravel-covered square at the 
corner of Wood Street marks the site of St. Peter in 
Chepe, a church destroyed by the Great Fire, and the 
small shops before it have been a landmark since 1401. 
They have of course been rebuilt several times since 
that date, and the group now standing were erected in 
1687. 
St. Peter’s in Chepe is a rectory (says Stow), “ the 


church whereof stood at the south-west corner of Wood 
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Street, in the ward of Farringdon Within, but of what 
antiquity I know not, other than that Thomas de 
Winton was rector thereof in 1324.” 

The patronage of this church was anciently in the 
Abbot and Convent of St. Albans, with whom it contin- 
ued till the suppression of their monastery, when 
Henry VIILI., in the year 1546, granted the same to the 
Earl of Southampton. It afterwards belonged to the 
Earl of Montague. This church being destroyed in the 
fire and not rebuilt, the parish is united to the Church 
of St. Matthew, Friday Street. ‘‘ In the year 1401,” 
says Maitland, “‘ licence was granted to the inhabitants 
of this parish to erect a shed or shop before their 
church in Cheapside. On the site of this building, 
anciently called the ‘ Long Shop,’ are now erected four 
shops, with rooms over them.” 

I cannot help feeling the fascination of these shops, 
and it seems amazing to me that the persistence of 
custom has preserved them in a thoroughfare where 
trafic and trade has year by year increased in vehem- 
ence. Everywhere around buildings of imposing 
height tower to the skies, but here, as in the year 1401, 
these tiny dwellings, each with a single room over them, 
remain identically the same as they were originally 
planned. No one has yet been able to override the 
ancient licence of the church which stipulates that the 
buildings may not be enlarged in any way. This 
corner of Wood Street is ecclesiastical property and the 
rent is received by the City Parochial Foundation, an 
organization which disperses church funds for various 
charitable purposes. The full name of the banished 
church was St. Peter at the Cross in Chepe, from the 
fact that an Eleanor Cross stood at the end of Wood 
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Street. On occasions of public celebrations and pro- 
cessions this cross was the centre of many observances, 
and it was from its steps that royal proclamations used 
to be read. Even after the cross was removed the corner 
of Wood Street was a recognized point for making 
public announcements. Thus, in 1666, we find Charles 
II’s declaration of war against Louis XIV. proclaimed 
by the officers at arms, serjeants at arms, trumpeters 
etc., at Whitehall Gate, Temple Bar, the end of 
Chancery Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside, and the 
Royal Exchange. On June 30th, 1919, the proclam- 
ation of peace was read at the site of the Old Cheapside 
Cross. 

Wooderson’s tie shop which stands at the corner of 
old St. Peter’s churchyard (123 and 124 Cheapside) 
is a queer little place, and in its own way is a landmark 
for men from all parts of the world. Behind a narrow 
upper window, which looks out on Cheapside, a 
craftsman spends his life cutting out shirts; he is a 
familiar figure to thousands who pass every day. He 
never seems to be absent from his job, and when I 
passed quite recently, there he was with his shears in 
exactly the same posture as I had seen him thirty odd 
years before. I believe if the trumpet of doom sud- 
denly sounded down Cheapside, our friend with the 
shears would be the last man to mobilize. 

As I say, Wooderson’s shop is a landmark for men 
who know the modest shrines of fashion in London, 
and their ties and super-shirts are much favoured by 
our American visitors. 

On the rear wall of the row of shops a venerable 
stone tablet reads : 
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ERECTED AT YE SOLE COSTS 
AND CHARGES OF ST. PETERS CHEAP 
1687 
WILLIAM HOWARD 
JEREMIAH TAVERNER 


The dungeon-like windows with their ancient iron- 
work are unique, and the stone steps at the side of the 
graveyard date from an earlier period. 

Beneath Wooderson’s shop are two subterranean 
chambers with walls of enormous thickness. They are 
now utilised for storing ties and hosiery, but when 
Mr. Wooderson first took possession of the shop he 
found grave slabs and other gruesome relics there. 
It is possible that these chambers were part of the 
original sepulchral vaults of St. Peter’s in Chepe. 
A curious spiral stairway leads from the shop to Mr. 
Wooderson’s sanctum in the upper region—a box-like 
room with a window in the wall angle looking down the 
flowing human tide which always fills Cheapside, 
In Mr. Wooderson’s room are many interesting prints 
and paintings of the small shops as they were about 
fifty years ago. One can detect only a few unimportant 
changes in the fittings . . . the buildings remain as 
they were originally erected. 

A familiar landmark in Cheapside is the solitary 
plane tree which overtops Wooderson’s shop. It is 
generally accepted that Wordsworth alludes to it in 
“The Reverie of Poor Susan ” : 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three 
years : 

Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 
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Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes ! 


Professor William Knight says, in his notes to his 
edition of Wordsworth’s Poems: “ I think it probable 
that the poem was written during the short visit which 
Wordsworth and his sister paid to their brother Richard 
in London in 1797, when he tried to get his tragedy, 
The Borderers, brought on the stage. The title of the 
poem from 1800 to 1805 was ‘ Poor Susan’.’”’ Words- 
worth gives us to understand that the thrush hangs in 
a cage and does not mention the plane tree in his 
verses. It seems curious that if the tree inspired these 
lines he should ignore it. On the other hand the 
location at the ‘‘ corner of Wood Street ”’ is definite. 
I have examined the plane tree and am inclined to 
venture that it would have been little more than a 
sapling in the year 1797 when the poem was written. 
It would be interesting to determine the age of the 
tree ; a matter which could be accomplished by an 
examination of any existing prints and drawings 
made over a hundred years ago. 
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THE MITRE COURT CELLARS 


A CITY SQUARE. 
Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 
The house for me, no doubt, were a house in a city square ; 
Ah, such a life, such a life, as one leads at the window there ! 


Something to see, by Bacchus, something to hear, at least ! 
There, the whole day long, one’s life is a perfect feast ; 
While up at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no more than a beast... . 


But the city, oh the city—the square with the houses! Why ? 
They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there’s something to take the eye ! 
Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry ; 


You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who hurries by ; 
Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the sun gets high ; 
And the shops with fanciful signs which are painted properly. 


Oh, a day in a city square, there is no such pleasure in life ! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE MITRE COURT CELLARS 


T 113, Wood Street, on the facade of the Midland 
Bank, is the ancient clock of St. Michael’s 
Church, and opposite No. 123 is a narrow passage which 
zig-zags through a small courtyard and out again into 
Milk Street. This is Mitre Court. Tap the flagstones 
of Mitre Court with your heel and you will find they 
give back hollow rumbles. Beneath this spot are many 
underground dungeons, relics of the old City Compter. 
This prison (says Cunningham) was first established 
in 1555, and on the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel 
in that year, the prisoners were removed from the 
Old Compter in Bread Street to the New Compter in 
Wood Street, Cheapside. This Compter was burnt 
down in the Great Fire, but was rebuilt in 1670. It 
stood on the east side of the street, and was removed to 
Giltspur Street in 1791. ‘There were two Compters 
in London—the Compter in Wood Street, under the 
control of one of the sheriffs, and the Compter in the 
Poultry, under the superintendence of the other. 
There were three sections at the Wood Street 
Compter—-the master’s side, a costly place of detention; 
the Knight’s ward, a little cheaper ; and the Hole for 
the riff-raff. Perhaps this Hole-in-theWall tavern 
which still stands in the court is a survival of this 


latter, From ‘“‘ Old and New London ” we glean the 
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following notes on the mode of conducting business 
at Wood Street Compter : 

When the Compter gate was opened, the prisoner’s 
name was enrolled in the black book, and he was 
asked if he was for the master’s side, the Knight’s 
ward, or the Hole. At every fresh door a fee was 
demanded, the stranger’s hat or cloak being detained 
if he refused to pay the extortion, which, in prison 
language, was called ‘“‘ garnish.”’ The first question to 
a new prisoner was, whether he was in by arrest or 
command; and there was generally some knavish 
attorney in a threadbare black suit, who, for forty 
shillings, would offer to move for a habeas corpus, 
and have him out presently, much to the amusement of 
the villainous-looking men who filled the room, some 
smoking and some drinking. At dinner a vintner’s 
boy, who was in waiting, filled a bowl full of claret, 
and compelled the new prisoner to drink to all the 
society ; and the turnkeys, who were dining in another 
room, then demanded another tester for a quart of 
wine to quaff to the newcomer’s health. 

At the end of a week, when the prisoner’s purse grew 
thin, he was generally compelled to pass over to the 
Knight’s side, and live in a humbler and more restricted 
manner. Here a fresh “ garnish”’ of eighteenpence 
was demanded, and if this was refused, he was com- 
pelled to sleep over the drain ; or, if he chose, to sit 
up, to drink and smoke in the cellar with vile com- 
panions till the keepers ordered every man to his 
bed. 

Fennor, an actor in 1617 (James I.), wrote a curious 
pamphlet on the abuses of this Compter. ‘‘ For what 
extreme extortion,” says the angry writer, “‘ is it when a 
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gentleman is brought in by the watch for some mis- 
demeanour committed, that he must pay at least an 
angell before he be discharged ; hee must pay twelve- 
pence for turning the key at the masterside dore, two 
shillings to the chamberleine, twelvepence for his 
garnish for wine, tenpence for his dinner, whether he 
stay or no, and when he comes to be discharged at the 
booke, it will cost at least three shillings and sixpence 
more, besides sixpence for the booke-keeper’s paines, 
and sixpence for the porter. . . . And if a gentleman 
stay there but one night, he must pay for his garnish 
sixteene pence, besides a groate for his lodging, and so 
much for his sheetes. . . . When a gentleman is upon 
his discharge, and hath given satisfaction for his 
executions, they must have fees for irons, three 
halfepence in the pound, besides the other fees so that 
if a man were in for a thousand or fifteene hundred 
pound execution, they will if a man is so madde have 
so many three halfepence. 

“This little Hole is as a little citty in a common- 
wealth for as in a citty there are all kinds of officers, 
trades, and vocations, so there is in this place, as we 
may make a pretty resemblance between them. In 
steede of a Lord Maior, we have a master steward to 
over-see and correct all misdemeanours as shall arise. 
. . . And lastly, as in a citty there is all kinds of trades, 
so is there heere, for heere you shall see a cobler sitting 
mending olde showes, and singing as merrily as if hee 
were under a stall abroad ; not farre from him you shall 
see a taylor sit crosse-legged (like a witch) on his 
cushion, threatning the ruine of our fellow prisoner, 
the Aegyptian vermine; in another place you may 
behold a saddler empannelling all his wits together how 
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to patch this Scotchpadde handsomely, or mend the 
old gentlewoman’s crooper that was almost burst in 
pieces. You may have a phisition here, that for a bottle 
of sack will undertake to give you as good a medicine 
for melancholly as any doctor will for five pounds. 
Besides, if you desire to bee remouved before a judge, 
you shall have a tinker-like attorney not farre distant 
from you, that in stopping up one hole in a broken cause 
will make twenty before hee hath made an end, and at 
last will leave you in prison as bare of money as he 
himself is of honesty. Heere is your cholericke cooke 
that will dresse our meate, when wee can get any, as 
well as any greasie scullion in Fleet Lane or Pye 
Corner.” 

In the centre of Mitre Court the visitor will perceive 
a Canopy, supported by wrought ironwork, and sur- 
mounted by a gas lamp of a pattern long since 
condemned. Close inspection will reveal this structure 
to be a hundred or so years old. Parts of it, as a matter 
of fact, are much older, going back to 1600. Beneath 
the Canopy, stone steps descend to the dungeons of 
Wood Street Compter—you step out of the common- 
place streets of modern London, and go down into the 
middle ages. Here little change has taken place since 
the last batch of prisoners were removed from the 
cells in 1791. 

I walked over the vaults with the proprietor, Mr. 
Hugh Taylor Taylor, who carries on the two-centuries 
old wine and spirit business of Messrs. Norton and 
Langridge, and he was kind enough to explain the 
details of each vault. In one of the dungeons is the 
old boundary mark with the cipher ‘“ St. M.M.”— 
at this point the parishes of St. Michael’s, Wood 
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Street and St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, meet. 
Both of the churches have now been destroyed. 

The old oaken, iron-plated doors of the prison have 
been preserved, and some of them are still in position. 
Grim, nail-studded barriers, they take one back to the 
days of highwaymen and the black, narrow, unlighted 
streets of London. One door is furnished with an iron 
grille which was used by the turnkeys in order to follow 
the movements of their unhappy charges. 

Mr. Hugh Taylor Taylor led the way to the Sample 
Room which afforded great expectations. We sat 
amongst pipes of wine, glasses and bottles. The 
place was full of shadow and quietness. No buzzing 
of motors here; no clamour of crowds ... no 
coming and going. Everything calm and stationary. 
The outside world dropped away and left us in 
the mellow heart of peace. Everywhere the walls 
were lined with bins and bottles . . . battalions and 
brigades of bottles smiling and winking bibulously 
from every side. The rubicund janitor of jorums 
was sent to get a bottle of something special. The 
cork was reverently drawn, and with a delicacy 
of operation known only to vintners the precious 
stuff was poured into a goblet. No common wine, 
this. Fifty years in the wood ; brisk and full of mys- 
tic, flery sunshine. Even my tongue, corrupted by 
pipe smoke and plebeian ale, could tell at once that this 
was a kingly draught. The rebellious conduct of my 
legs a few minutes later confirmed the fact. 

“ T’ll tell you a curious thing, about this Sample 
Room,” said my host. ‘ The old ‘ Mitre ’ tavern built 
this as a wine vault. It is quite a separate part of the 
underground structure you will note. The dome-like 
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roof is typical of the 17th century wine-storing cellar 
and quite different from the brickwork in the other 
dungeons. It seems strange to realize that Pepys 
ordered his wine from this cellar; yet there is every 
possibility that he did so. He writes in his diary be- 
tween 1660 and 1665 that he visited the ‘ Mitre’ and 
played there ‘ handycapp,’ remarking that the Tavern 
was a house of the greatest note in London. Again 
Pepys says that ‘ the vintner of the “ Mitre ” was the 
greatest wineseller for some time for great entertain- 
ments.” ” 

I finished my wine, and the rubicund keeper of the 
vaults carried the bottle away, carefully, gently, as if 
it was alive and a thing to be humoured. 

‘Come into the next vault. There are some of the 
old vintner’s tools which may interest you.” 

He fetched a candle, and walked before me. The 
light shone on the spongy chocolate-coloured fungi 
on the walls, and in one corner showed up strange 
boring-tools, mallets, spigots and _ bottles. 

‘““'There’s a cross-bar yoke for carrying barrels,” 
said Mr. Taylor Taylor, pointing to a queer contraption 
consisting of a pole, chain and adjustable grappling- 
hooks. “’That’s well over a hundred years old. The tun 
was held by the hooks and slung from the pole, carried 
by two men. The inn sign of the ‘ Two Brewers ’ very 
often represents two brewers’ men carrying a barrel 
of beer in this manner.” 

The “ Hole-in-the-Wall ” tavern is part and parcel 
of Mr. Taylor 'Taylor’s property in Mitre Court, and 
although the building is modern (it was rebuilt a few 
years ago) the premises originally belonged to Sir 
Richard Whittington. There is little doubt that the 
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licence of the Hole-in-the-Wall has passed down from 
the drinking bar of the City Compter and the Mitre 
Tavern. Inside the Hole-in-the-Wall is a church clock 
(taken from St. Michael’s, Wood Street) and if it 
strikes the reader as an extraordinary thing that a tavern 
should shelter a church clock, surely it restores life’s 
illogical balance when I can tell him that Mr. Taylor 
Taylor is a churchwarden at three city churches. When 
the old church was demolished the gallery clock was 
torn down and left kicking about with other litter, 
which caused Mr. Taylor Taylor to beg for its preserv- 
ation, a plea which was granted. I well remember the 
Hole-in-the-Wall in its original rugged state, long 
before it was shingled and permanently waved into its 
present smart appearance. Bank clerks gravitated to 
it for lunch when the month moved beyond the twenty- 
fifth day, the reason being that bread and cheese was to 
be obtained here in great solid portions at an almost 
negligible charge. JI remember bread and cheese were 
placed about the counter on large wooden platters, and 
patrons simply helped themselves to what they required. 
You paid two pence and there was no restriction on the 
amount consumed ; you ordered a pint of ale and 
completed the banquet. One clerk who used the 
Hole-in-the-Wall with me is now a high official of one 
of our largest banks ; a man of princely salary. I met 
him some time ago and he recalled those bread and 
cheese banquets to me with a whimsical look in his 
eyes. | 
‘“‘ That was astonishingly good bread and cheese,” 
he said, ‘‘ it doesn’t seem to taste as good these days.” 
In that remark there was all the quiddity of lost 
youth ; he gave his secret away in a breath. 
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THE OLD CHURCH SHOPS AT ST. ETHELBURGA’S 


i Thelarger shop, not much bigger thana coffee 
Stall, is to the north of the church porch, The earliest record of the smaller shop is dated 
1571, when its rent was five shillings a year; i 
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On my present visit to the Hole-in-the-Wall I 
noticed the familiar wooden platters had been preserved 
with other curios behind the bar. My Sorrow! That 
gave me a sharp jar! One cannot forget to remember 
his age when the common utensils of his youth are 
displayed as antiques. 

Eh, dearie me! How time passes ! 

Another curio is a mummified cat which was found 
in the Mitre vaults . . . peradventure Whittington’s 
cat ; perhaps not. It certainly looks like the Whitting- 
ton pussy which I have seen in an old engraving. 

By the way, Whittington was four times mayor ; 
twice in Richard II’s reign ; once in the reign of Henry 
IV., and again in that of Henry V. He vigorously 
opposed the admission of foreigners into the freedom of 
the city, and was a judge of good ale. When the 
Brewer’s Company allowed an inferior brew to go 
round to the taverns, he, with a praiseworthy disgust, 
ordered the drains to be sluiced with it, and fined them 
£20. He erected conduits at Cripplegate and Billings- 
gate ; he founded a library at the Grey Friars’ Monas- 
tery in Newgate Street (formerly Christ’s Hospital) ; 
he procured the completion of the “ Liber Albus,” a 
book of City customs ; and he gave largely towards the 
Guildhall library. He paved the Guildhall, restored 
the hospital of St. Bartholomew, and by his will left 
money to rebuild Newgate. 
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i CHAPTER XIII 
7 IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THOMAS BURKE 


A COCKNEY’S EVENING SONG. 


Fades into twilight the last golden gleam 
Thrown by the sunset on upland and stream ; 
Glints o’er the Serpentine—tips Notting Hill— 
Dies on the summit of proud Pentonville. 


Day brought us trouble, but Night brings us peace ; 


Morning brought sorrow, but Eve bids it cease. 
Gaslight and Gaiety, beam for a while ; 
Pleasure and Paraffin, lend us a smile. 


Temples of Mammon are voiceless again— 
Lonely policemen inherit Mark Lane ; 
Silent is Lothbury—quiet Cornhill— 
Babel of Commerce, thine echoes are still. 


Far to the South—where the wanderer strays 
Lost among graveyards and riverward ways, 
Hardly a footfall and hardly a breath 


Comes to dispute Lawrence—Pountney with Death. 


Westward the stream of Humanity glides ;— 
> Buses are proud of their dozen insides, 

Put up thy shutters, grim Care, for to-day— 
Mirth and the lamplighter hurry this way. 


Out on the glimmer weak Hesperus yields ! 
Gas for the cities and stars for the fields. 
Daisies and buttercups, do as ye list ; 

I and my friend are for music and whist. 


HENRY S. LEIGH. 


CHAPTER XIII 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THOMAS BURKE 


HOMAS BURKE is possibly the only writer 
who has done modern London justice with 
novels, short stories, essays, poems and a series of 
semi-personal regional volumes. After he had written 
“The Wind and the Rain,” “ The London Spy,” 
“Limehouse Nights,” and “‘ Nights in Town,” it was 
generally accepted that he had made extraordinary 
progress. Like Rudyard Kipling, he had written some 
of his most powerful short stories when he was a mere 
boy. He had shown his quality early and it was a 
wonderful sample. I well remember reading his first 
book, “‘ Nights in Town,” and was amazed at once by 
his skill and literary cunning. One could hardly expect 
Burke to improve on such work for some years to come. 
He had written his first book with a pen which was just 
as deft and illuminating as many a talented writer who 
was at school long before Burke was born. How could 
one look for any appreciable advance at once ? 

As a matter of fact there was little change in his liter- 
ary barometer between “Limehouse Nights ” and 
‘“‘ The Wind and the Rain.” He developed some phases 
of his early work more elaborately ; he used his pen 
more contemptuously, but there was no great jump in 
the scale of excellence. It was in 1927 when “ The Sun 
in Splendour ”’ made its appearance that Burke gave 


the critics a surprise. Here was something more than 
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literary cunning. Here was a London book which 
reached a certain impassioned splendour and easily 
passed beyond the great mass of regular London 
literature. It was not the London superficially 
penned in black and white which he had pre- 
sented in ‘‘ Limehouse Nights.” One felt that in 
‘The Sun in Splendour ” the author dealt with the 
adventures of the soul—sometimes the artless adven- 
ture in which the soul was a ragged girl fascinated by the 
music of a ’cello-playing Islington boy and sometimes 
the tragic adventure when the soul was a weary publican 
who groped for beauty amid demands for ‘‘ Doubles 
and Splashes,” ‘‘ Burtons ” and “‘ Gin and its.”” How- 
ever this is no place for a criticism or description of this 
book. It is our concern to follow it topographically. 
The web of the story is spun around a small passage 
near Islington Green called Camden Passage. If the 
reader consults a map of North London he will see 
that at the ‘‘ Angel ” three streets form a prong in their 
advance on Highbury. 

The roads are High Street, Upper Street and Essex 
Road. Camden Passage runs between High Street and 
Colebrook Road. Burke has given us a faithful picture 
of this spot, so I will not attempt to describe again 
what he has done so well. He speaks of the melancholy 
terraces and crescents in this district as having fallen 
from the favour of middle-class fashion to the demands 
of lower-middle-class squalidness. 

The dignity of the High Street, once a centre of 
noble coaching inns has been eclipsed by Upper Street, 
“splendid in breadth and plate-glass shops.” Burke 
writes : 

“At its beginning, brisk shops and cinemas and 


but at the point 


here it is met by Upper Street the decline sets in. 
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theatre give it the air of a High Street 
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CAMDEN PASSAGE 
the locale of Thomas Burke’s novel ‘‘ The Sun in Splendour ”’ 


There it runs behind a group of island buildings 
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growing narrower and meaner, until it slinks away and 
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hides its disgrace in a narrow alley called Camden 
Passage. If High Streets have souls, Islington High 
Street must be in torment, for it is in the position of the 
rightful heir ousted by the upstart.” 

Before we visit Camden Passage it will perhaps be as 
well to mention an association with it which is not 
generally known. In one of the grimy houses still 
standing that crazy and yet lovable man, Alexander 
Cruden, lived and died. Nothing in the wide, sad 
world seems sadder than his story. He spent his life 
in compiling the laborious Concordance to the Bible. 
He indexed and recapitulated, he compared, noted, 
counted, measured and calculated. He starved and 
sweated and froze. He inferred, calendared, dated, 
arranged, computed. He used his heart’s blood for 
ink ; neglected food, sleep and friends after, and his 
Concordance was an accomplished thing. ‘Then poor 
Cruden held his breath for the great surge of the 
world’s congratulations. But nothing happened .. . 
on the day his book was published the pulse of London 
was just as regular as any other day. No one com- 
mended or cursed his Concordance ; the world ignored 
May 

Cruden was broken, smashed. Then came the 
reaction after the years of strain. His mind gave way 
and “‘ he was sent to an asylum at Bethnal Green, the 
practices at which he afterwards attacked, bringing an 
unsuccessful action against the celebrated Dr. Munro. 
In 1754, on his release, he applied for the honour of 
knight-hood, put himself in nomination for the City of 
London, and assumed the title of ‘ Alexander the 
Corrector,’ believing himself divinely inspired to reform 
a corrupt age. One of his harmless eccentricities was 
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going about with a sponge, erasing the number forty- 
five from the walls, to show his aversion for John 
Wilkes, against whom he published a pamphlet. 
Eventually he became corrector for the press on Mr. 
Woodfall’s paper, the Public Advertiser, and devoted 
his spare time to teaching the felons in Newgate, and 
other works of charity. He dedicated the second 
edition of his Concordance to George III., and 
presented him a copy in person.” 

When you walk up Camden Passage say a pater- 
noster for his soul, for in one of these dingy houses he 
was found on the morning of November Ist, 1770 
dead on his knees in the posture of prayer. 

In the daylight, Camden Passage may be squalid 
and dreary. Night brings relief and brings to the 
unlovely shops and alleys an atmosphere which is 
poignantly delicate. The change begins with the set- 
ting sun, the mist changing from pale blue to amethyst ; 
from dark blue to indigo. The jutting street lamps 
throw white splashes of light against age-old walls 
and fade into the fine miances of the coloured shadows 
thrown from the narrow gap of sky overhead. It was 
Burke who pointed out these effects as we rambled 
about the neighbourhood one evening. If only the 
so-called London guides had the delicate trick of 
imparting London atmosphere which Burke employs ! 
But one cannot expect such a thing. The guide is a 
guide ...a vocal guide-book; nothing more or 
less. He puts over facts, not romance or artifice, and 
thus misses the soul of things. As Burke waved his 
stick towards a row of ancient little shops with old- 
fashioned doors and small-paned windows I perceived 
a sombre charm where other people might have only 
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discovered meanness. The stock-in-trade of one of the 
shopmen amused us; he combined the sale of cats 
meat and secondhand books... . 

As we wandered down Essex Road we talked of 
London types—the real Cockneys. We came to the 
conclusion that the best examples are now to be found 
on the fringes and not in the heart of London. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Burke, “ that the people 
living in these shops, and the people you meet about 
these Islington streets are the real English people. 
They are the old breed ; the company of Shakespeare 
and Dickens. They are the only people who have not 
changed. If I wanted to show a foreign guest the true 
breed of London people, I should not take him to the 
City or the West End. It is in districts like Islington, 
Camden Town or Highgate I should wander. It will 
be a long time before this old stock is wiped out.” 

Burke was right there. They are the people who 
would endure in the face of every kind of calamity. 
They are broken to sorrow and hardship . . tough 
souls. Yet they are always lively and keen. It would 
matter nothing at all to them if some great catastrophe 
robbed the land of all its modern comforts and refine- 
ments .. . motor cars, telephones, luxury hotels, 
cocktails, divorce, highbrow literature, the new marvels 
of surgery and medicine, aeroplanes. These things 
are for the rich, and they have brought little consolation 
to the working people. Strip the whole population of 
the thin veneer of a hundred years of culture and 
affectation and the people you see in Camden Passage 
would hardly notice the difference. They would go 
on smoking their pipes, drinking their beer and trading 
for shillings as you see them now. They would still 
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starve, freeze, yearn, rejoice and die. The loss of 
life’s luxurious accessories would leave them cold. 
They are people who cannot be changed because 
change does not influence them. 

Burke carried a curious oriental sword stick, and 
every now and again he lifted it and located some 
landmark or aspect of London life . .. beauty or 
squalor; light or shade; comedy or tragedy. We 
paused before a coffee house. 

“That was my model for ‘ The Sun in Splendour,’ ” 
he remarked. ‘‘ The inn does not actually exist in 
this district, although I borrowed the name from a hotel 
in Notting Hill. The situation of this small restaurant 
answers to the position of Scollard’s public-house.”’ 

The pages of “‘ The Sun in Splendour ”’ took on new 
life and expression as Burke shepherded me through 
Camden Passage. Here were the original backgrounds 
and characters. Here were a set of extra-illustrations 
for his novel. We walked to the corner of Queen’s 
Head Passage in Essex Road. Burke waved his stick 
at the modern public house on the corner. 

“'There’s a wonderful Tudor mantelpiece and some 
good oak wainscoting in this place. It was saved from 
the former tavern which stood here.” 

We entered the saloon to inspect these relics but were 
informed that they were not exhibited to the public. 
The present Queen’s Head was built in 1829, but it 
covers the site of what was once the most perfect speci- 
men of ancient domestic architecture for miles around. 
I have a print of the old Queen’s Head and it always 
forces a lump in my throat to realize that it was 
battered to pieces to build an ordinary stucco-faced 
pub. The old building was lofty and noble with gener- 
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ous projecting bay windows, and a centre partition 
which stood out like the poop of an ancient galleon. 
Beneath this was a commodious porch carved and 
fashioned from oak timbers and supported by caryatides. 

The present saloon of the Queen’s Head possesses a 
ceiling which is possibly one of the original ones 
removed from the demolished inn. It is ornamented 
with dolphins, cherubs and acorns, and is either a 
survival or a very faithful copy. I am sorry I have 
been unable to obtain any information about it. A 
painting of the original inn also hangs in the saloon— 
fy was executed before its demolition. Thornbury 

“Old and New London ”’ gives the following note 
on yet ‘* Queen’s Head ”’: 

Tradition had long conpected this house with the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh, though with no sufficient 
reason. In the thirtieth year of Elizabeth, Sir Walter 
obtained a patent “to make licences for keeping of 
taverns and retailing of wines throughout England.”’ 
This house may be one of those to which Raleigh 
granted licences, and the sign then marked the reign 
in which it was granted. There is also a tradition that 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh once resided here, and a 
topographical writer mentions the fact that two lions 
carved in wood, the supporters of the Cecil arms, 
formerly stood in an adjoining yard, and appeared to 
have once belonged to the old ‘‘ Queen’s Head.” 
Another story is that Queen Elizabeth’s saddler resided 
here; while others assert that it was the summer 
residence of the Earl of Essex, and the resort of 
Elizabeth. Early in the last century, this occasional 
house belonged to a family named Roome, one of whom 
left the estate to Lady Edwards. The oak parlour of 
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the old building was preserved in the new one. Ina 
house adjoining the ‘‘ Queen’s Head ”’ resided John 
Rivington, the well-known bookseller, who died in 1792. 

One of Burke’s best characters in ‘‘ The Sun in 
Splendour ”’ is Mrs. Villapin. She is rather more of a 
diabolic deformity than a woman—a slimy old wretch 
who draws a sensuous enjoyment from flogging her 
little protégé, Connie Giltspur. Many will think that 
Mrs. Villapin is a grotesque from some twisted, fog- 
ridden alley of Burke’s imagination, but unfortunately 
there are readers who will recognize her type in real 
flesh and blood. Every layer of London society holds 
its complement of Mrs. Villapins. There is a primord- 
ial cell in some brains which responds with a delicious 
shiver of curiosity when they visualize the agony and 
suffering of others. Mrs. Villapin’s brain is of this 
type, but more fully developed. She is one of those 
humans who must ascend on the wings of strange 
sensations or perish ; she has taken vampire’s wings. 
Mrs. Villapin lives in the “ jungle of interlocking by- 
ways that lies between Essex Road and Hoxton,” and 
Burke’s description of this region—this unhappy 
Never-Never-Land—is a narrative with despair in 
every sentence and a brooding meaning in every word. 
If you want a picture of the Essex Road district, here it is: 

“All this part of North London—Islington, Canon- 
bury, Shacklewell, de Beauvoir ‘Town, Haggerston and 
Homerton—holds its riddle. Seen from the railway 
it is reticent landscape that more nearly suggests hell 
than any poetic rendering of hell, for it evokes the 
image of a dead thing with the potentiality of life. 
It has not the splendid disorder of the industrial 
districts where the world’s business is done. It holds 
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the mystery of that something which is nothing— 
the maisonnette and the backyard, forlorn terraces, 
derelict factories. It is the London behind the scenes, 
part of the fixtures, the struts that support the painted 
cloth. Office buildings are frankly office buildings, 
and achieve a beauty of their own. Docks and ware- 
houses and sidings are frankly ugly, and justify their 
ugliness. But the maisonnette and the blasted heath are 
silent, not with the silence of Nirvana, but with the 
silence of one who once spoke and has_ been stricken 
dumb. Over all is a wan and dejected air that belongs 
to the gateway of the ultimate melancholy, and here the 
lost stranger may suffer the hidden knowledge of 
damnation. None of the materials of horror is present ; 
only the common features of a great city—rows of little 
houses, acres of grey roofs, lines of bedroom windows, 
a few shops, a stationary cart, listless figures moving 
across the road; bits of bald turf, spots of brown 
grass, tracts of mounded earth ; tracts that were cleared 
for building sites and never became building sites, and 
now waver between grass and desert. But from these 
things rises a spirit that oppresses the air and all 
colour and beauty that may be in it, and weighs upon 
the soul more terribly than any cry or any vision of 
the accepted terrible.” 

Yet, as Burke points out, this region is for its inhabitants 
a blessed spot—a place beloved beyond all others. For a 
million souls it means home, warmth and friendliness : 

“The tousled gardens, the miles of washing, the 
blear windows, the squat chimneys ; each constituent 
is a home ; some man’s achievement ; and the weary 
creatures plodding across the street are immortal souls 
seeking happiness, living shining moments among 
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parched years, loving their babies and fearing God. 
The fields of huddled houses and the latticed streets 
make an aching mass that only faintly palpitates. 
They are the work of men who were mean of mind and 
soul, and that meanness hovers about them as passion 
and nobility hover about the great cathedrals. But, 
though it poisons the air and fills the heart of the 
traveller with dismay, the people who live in it are 
immune ; and each dot on that grievous map of roofs 
is a spot where some man will wish to be when the last 
trouble is upon him.” 

Chris Scollard, the young hero of “ The Sun in 
Splendour ” loves London objectively and subjectively, 
as loiterer and resident, and best of all with his very 
dust, akin to the stones of the streets, the crowds, the 
fog and the noise. ‘There is a fine passage which shows 
the various London influences and obsessions passing 
into the consciousness of this sensitive boy who is 
living under conditions that border on poverty : 

“The illimitable streets of London troubled him 
with their evocative rumours, and, quickening to their 
power and beauty, he was straining to catch their note. 
For he was part of London, and all that he knew and felt 
was London ; and from different corners of its immen- 
sity he took different shapes and hues. In a walk from 
Islington to London Bridge he could gather as much of 
wonder as many travellers gather from a three months’ 
journey across Europe. He could make the pallid 
streets of King’s Cross as scarlet as an Arab fable ; 
and in the murmur of its random voices at night he 
was moved by the mystery that precious souls find only 
in the echoes of songs of centuries past. Its highest 
roar and its thinnest whisper held the grievous burden 
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of great cities ; a burden that is held even in the sham 
joviality of its comic songs.” 

Chris Scollard lives down and conquers poverty and 
vileness, and we might almost say that London was his 
kindly foster-parent. London was the driving force of 
that spark within him which never allowed him to 
succumb and never allowed him to forget that 
eventually, unbelievably he will become a great 
musician: a night view from a window of the “ Sun 
in Splendour ” shows Chris Scollard thrilled with the 
sense of London’s power. Here we see the boy (and 
the musician in him) grappling with his soul. London 
is calling him and he must go to her. But he means 
to go to her as a master not as a slave. He means to 
subdue the great confronting Presence and express its 
intricate theme in music : 

“* What are you looking at ? ” 

“ T was looking over there, Dad.” He joined the 
boy at the window, and looked across a purple beach of 
roofs down to a pool of light made by King’s Cross 
and St. Pancras and Euston. From it rose pinnacles 
and spires and vast fantastic forms of brick in a chaos 
of blue and grey. A cool breeze came softly to their 
faces. ‘They were conscious of the suspense of a great 
city at night, and for some moments they were silent. 
Then Chris spoke in a murmur, as though talking to 
himself. ‘‘ London seems to go on for ever, don’t it ? 
All spread out, like—going out and out. And all 
houses and millions of people. Hear the noise ? It’s 
D Minor. Millions of streets, and they all make one 
noise. I’d like—I’d like to do that.” 

“Do what ?” 

He swept his arm outside the window. ‘“ All that. 
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You know. Do it in music. All what it feels. You 
can sort of feel it, can’t you? I’d like to ell people.” 
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Dad looked down at him. ‘‘ I know, son. I know.” 
In other essays and books Burke shows that London 
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has other sides to her nature. She may be a source of 
inspiration ; she may fill one with an immense enthus- 
iasm to produce good work. She may act the part of a 
wise counsellor. But on the other hand there is another 
London—the City of black magic, dope, cruelty, crime 
and fear. The man who in a weak moment overleaps 
the breach between the two Londons soon comes to 
disaster. London may be tamed by the resolute and 
defied by the brave ; but the man who accepts her 
with blind infatuation is a fool. London must always 
be challenged ; never embraced. 

In speaking of London the city of dope, I do not 
refer to romance and opium. I refer to the London 
which dopes with routine work and is served to the last 
gasp without reward ; who physically cows her people 
with great prisons of grey limestone and glass, and only 
hands out a beggarly pittance. London’s tyranny is 
felt in Burke’s curious essay, ‘‘' The Coward’s Motto”’: 

““ One of the saddest sights in a city of many and sad 
sights is London Bridge at nine o’clock in the morning 
and six o’clock in the evening. The procession of the 
ants. By early experience and later observation I have 
come to see it with horror. It is a pageant of lost hopes, 
of creatures that once were men and now are clerks. 
It may be that once they had ambitions. Perhaps once 
they dreamed of breaking from the treadmill of their 
fathers, but the fear of going down and losing a place 
among their neighbours has restrained them, and so 
they have played the coward’s game of Safety First. 
Well, they have their reward : London Bridge.” 

Burke goes on to say “‘ when a young man accepts 
‘a job for life ’ he commits the sin of selling his birth- 
right. ‘The history of heroes is the history of rebels. 
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Those only truly live whose hearts are young, and to 
keep young one must be always beginning again. So 
break away, young man, before it is too late, or, when 
the golden opportunity does come, you will find that 
it passes London Bridge without stopping.” 

This advice is drawn from the well of experience, 
for Burke’s life for many years was a series of “‘ begin- 
nings.” I recall that he was once a bank clerk in Pall 
Mall . . . only for a few weeks, I believe. He was 
employed in “ writing-up ”’ pass-books and the result 
of his diligence was a descent on the bank of about a 
dozen Admirals and lesser officers (it was a Naval Bank) 
who had found their accounts hopelessly inaccurate. 
Burke had somehow shuffled up the pass-books and 
*“‘ posted ” to wrong entries. 

The manager came to him briskly. 

“* What the deuce have you been doing?” he yelled, 
“can’t you produce a better book than this ? ”’ 

Burke said he thought he could and walked out. 
To prove that he meant what he said he wrote, “‘ Lime- 
house Nights,” and sent the manager a copy with his 
fond remembrances. 

There are many and distinct ways of writing about 
London Bridge. It has been presented by Thomas 
Burke as the bridge of despondency. H.M. Tomlinson 
in ‘‘ Gallions Reach ” suggests that the river and the 
bridge form the cross-roads of romance and drudgery ; 
“the river... bright, wide and unencumbered. 
The river went past the waiting ship to the open world 
with the sun on it,” but the road across the tide only 
led to the “ barren mahogany” of the shop and 
office. To the bank-clerk, Charlie Mears, in Kipling’s 
“ The Finest Story in the World,” London Bridge was 
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inspiration and the channel of ancestral memory. The 
passage from Kipling’s story is well worth noting : 

‘‘ As we passed over the Thames we paused to look 
at a steamer unloading great slabs of white and brown 
marble. A barge drifted under the steamer’s stern and 
a lonely ship’s cow in that barge bellowed. Charlie’s 
face changed from the face of the bank-clerk to that of 
an unknown and—though he would not have believed 
this—a much shrewder man. He flung out his arm 
across the parapet of the bridge and laughing very 
loudly said : 

““* When they heard our bulls bellow, the Skroelings 
ran away !’ 

‘“‘ T waited only for an instant, but the barge and the 
cow had disappeared under the bows of the steamer 
before I answered. 

““* Charlie, what do you suppose are Skroelings ?’ 

“* Never heard of ’em before. They sound like a 
new kind of sea-gull. What a chap you are for asking 
questions! I have to go to the cashier of the Omnibus 
Company yonder. Will you wait for me and we can 
lunch somewhere together ? I’ve a notion for a poem.’ 

““*“ No, thanks. I’m off. You’re sure you know 
nothing about Skroelings ?’ 

““* Not unless he’s been entered for the Liverpool 
Handicap.’ He nodded and disappeared in the crowd.” 

Then there is the abrupt, picturesque and inform- 
ative style, which may be found in the fascinating volume 
“London” by Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold. 
London Bridge is thus reflected in this volume : 

““London Bridge is invested with a charm that 
belongs to no other fabric that spans the Thames. 
Nearly at this point of the river London City was 
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connected with Southwark in the days of William the 
Conqueror. It was the only passage in the olden time 
between London and the Continent: the single road 
by which we communicated with the ancient Cinque 
Ports and the Foreigner. It was the highway of State : 
the mouth of London communicating with the rich 
and populous South. It was the scene of a battle in 
1008 : when the bridge was turreted and protected by 
ramparts and literally tugged from its foundations by 
King Olave’s boats. Here it is—much as Samuel Scott 
painted it in 1645—and here—as we came upon it the 
other day. It was swept away by a hurricane: it was 
consumed by tire. And then came a stone bridge— 
built upon wool,* as the citizens said; just as the 
modern Londoner may say of the Holborn Viaduct, 
that it was built upon coal-sacks. And a very pretty 
transaction (for themselves) the City Corporation have 
effected in regard to the Viaduct. A pinch of fire is taken 
from every Whitechapel costermonger to pay for this 
fine work—and for the Corporation’s astute bargain ! # 
The bridge upon wool is that of which romance- 
writers have made use ; which survives, in its pictur- 
esque masses of houses, arches, and piers—an irregular 
street across a broad and rapid stream—in a hundred 
old drawings. It appears a grand mass of suggestive 
bits; and when the tournaments and processions 
enlivened the flood ; and the state barges of the great, 
and the boats bearing prisoners to the Tower, streamed 
through its many narrow arches ; and the windows and 
parapets were alive with citizens, it must have made a 
fine picture ready to the artist’s pencil. 
* The cost of the new erection is supposed to have been principally de- 
frayed by a general tax laid upon wool—whence the popular saying, which, 


in course of time came to be understood in a literal sense, that London bridge 
was built upon wool-packs.’’—KNiGHrT. 14 
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London Bridge attracts me strangely for the noble 
prospect of the river with its rich and wonderful 
panorama of shipping, but apart from this it will 
always remain for me a hard and unhappy spot. 
I remember one winter many years ago when I had 
a very thin overcoat, and little money, how I dreaded 
the rush of the wind and the rain every time I crossed 
its bleak expanse. Of all the inhospitable spots in 
London on a cold night, I should give the palm to 
the Bridge. With the wind and rain blowing along the 
river, it is a pneumonia trap ; a spot to be shunned. 
I look back upon those crossings in the wind and rain 
as a bad dream—a nightmare in which the Devil was 
behind me and I knew I must run, and did run, and 
yet did not seem to move because my legs had become 
almost paralysed. ‘Those were the days of granite 
setts and waggons and horses. ‘The row on the Bridge 
was something appalling, and you needed to be made 
of granite yourself to endure it. Ugh! . . the recol- 
lection of it hurts me now! The splash, shove and 
scramble of my morning and evening conflicts on the 
“ancient waymark ” of the Thames are not among 
my happy memories. I make no doubt that many 
thousands of other Londoners have similar feelings 
about the Bridge. Such detached contacts with the dark 
and dreary side of London serve as a reminder of 
Shelley’s stanza : 


Hell is a city much like London— 
A populous and a smoky city ; 

There are all sorts of people undone, 
And there is little or no fun done ; 
Small justice shown, and still less pity. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WITH DICKENS IN SOUTHWARK 


Is it not pleasant to wander 
In town on Saturday night, 
While people go hither and thither, 
And shops shed cheerful light ? 
And, arm in arm while our shadows 
Chase us along the panes, 
Are we not quite as cozy 
As down among country lanes ? 


Nobody knows us, heeds us, 
Nobody hears or sees, 
And the shop-lights gleam more gladly 
Than the moon on hedges and trees ; 
And people coming and going, 
All upon ends of their own, 
Though they work a spell on the spirit, 
Make it more finely alone. 


London Poems : ROBERT BUCHANAN, 1866. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WITH DICKENS IN SOUTHWARK 


T seems strange that no memorial to Charles 
Dickens has been erected in Southwark Cathedral, 

a shrine which holds so many records and associations 
of the historic streets which surround it. Bunyan, 
Chaucer, Johnson, and Shakespeare are represented, 
but the genius who gave the world those books which 
so graphically make the old Southwark streets and 
houses live for all time finds no acknowledgment here. 
Be that as it may there are many memorials to the great 
writer in the Borough—veritable memorials, forming 
links between personality and place which seem to 
become more significant as the years pass on. One 
might almost say that Dickens gave the Borough a new 
vitality and atmosphere. The colour of his books 
permeate the ancient causeway from end to end. 
Everywhere you turn it is Dickens . . . Dickens .. . 
Dickens. Chaucer and Shakespeare may intellectually 
tower along the world’s highway ; but Dickens lords 
it in the Borough. I say he has given the Borough the 
essence of his personality, for it is a region in which he 
lived most intimately, and when I walk about its wraith- 
like courts and alleys I always have a queer, indescrib- 
able consciousness of being touched by Dickens himself. 
It is difficult to account for the virtue of such a mood, 
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old memories and the friendly sudden recognitions 
seem to form a link with Boz which is something 
beyond normal experience. 

I suppose one who played about the Borough as a 
boy, as I did, catches the Genius Loci in an undoubted 
and emphatic manner. And if one catches this Genzus 
Loci he captures the Spirit of Dickens. It is a curious 
experience, this picking up of some other person’s 
atmosphere. Goodness knows, but it is not easy to 
hear the horns of Elfland faintly blowing in the 
Borough. To the stranger it is just a sea of noise and 
dust and dirt beating up against a defenceless populace 
. . . but to me it is something else; for by some 
stratagem, my memory carries me above the squalid 
environment of the mean streets until I am aware that 
I am not my present self, but the child of long years 
past . . . the child holding the hand of a thirty-years- 
dead father . . . nay, something more—the child of 
Dickens and Shakespeare; the child of old, old 
England. . .. 

It will be a little difficult to conjure up any picture 
of the coaching days at White Hart Yard which must 
be our first stopping place at No. 63 in the High Street. 
But here, until 1889, stood the famous White Hart 
Inn. ‘The original inn was the headquarters of Jack 
Cade in his rebellion of 1450. My father often went 
to this inn on business somewhere about 1880, for here 
on one of the galleries, a picture frame gilder whom he 
often employed had a workshop. He described the 
inn to me as constructed of oak timbers of huge scant- 
ling, with tiers of bedroom galleries on three sides. 
One of my father’s sharpest memories about the place 
was the rows of birds in cages which were hanging from 
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the gallery posts . . . it was one of his whims to buy 
these imprisoned thrushes and goldfinches from the 
people who lived in the tenements and set them free. 

The Dickens Museum at 48, Doughty Street, exhibits 
a relic of the White Hart in the form of a fat pear- 
shaped pillar from the ‘‘ clumsy balustrade ”’ which is 
referred to in Pickwick Papers. Dickensians are still 
wrangling about the claim of the White Hart Inn to be 
the original hostelry mentioned in Chapter X. of Pick- 
wick Papers. ‘There are many who think that Dickens 
had in mind the “ George”? in George Yard. J. 
Ashby-Sterry writes : 

“The ‘ George’ is the most thoroughly Dickensian 
hostelry from cellar to roof-tree that you could now 
find in London. Moreover it is especially notable as 
being the spot where Mr. Pickwick first encountered 
the immortal Sam Weller. The ‘ White Hart’ is the 
name, I am aware, given in the book, but it is said that 
Dickens changed the sign in order that the place should 
not be too closely identified. ‘This was by no means an 
unusual custom with the novelist. I think he did the 
same thing in Edwin Drood, where the ‘Bull’ at 
Rochester is described under the sign of the ‘ Blue 
Boar.’ The ‘ White Hart ’ is close by, on the same side 
of the way a little nearer to London Bridge, and though 
there is yet a portion of the old galleries remaining, 
its character is very much changed. I however had 
the opportunity of comparing both inns some years ago, 
and have no hesitation in saying that the ‘ George ’ is 
the inn where the irrepressible Alfred Jingle and the 
elderly Miss Rachael were discovered by the warm- 
hearted, hot-tempered Wardle. If you like to go up 
stairs you can see the very room where Mr. Jingle 
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consented to forfeit all claims to the lady’s hand for 
the consideration of a hundred and twenty pounds. 
Cannot you fancy, too, the landlady shouting instruc- 
tions from those picturesque, flower-deckt galleries to 
Sam in the yard below ? ” 

The ‘‘ George” is one of the last of the old Borough 
Inns, and preserves its ancient characteristics more than 
any yet remaining. The original inn was burnt in the 
Great Fire of Southwark in 1676, which also proved 
fatal to the ‘‘ White Hart,” the ‘‘ Queen’s Head,” the 
‘“‘ Talbot,” the “‘ King’s Head,” and the “ Green 
Dragon.”” The present hostelry was rebuilt directly 
after the fire, and there it has been ever since. Sixty 
years ago—ay, and after Pickwick was published in 
1836—the “‘ George’ must have been a busy place 
enough. In the days when Mine Host Scholefield 
looked after matters, business must have been brisk 
indeed. An old, time-worn, yellow card informs us 
that, ““W.S. begs to return his sincere thanks to his 
Friends and the Public in general for their past favours, 
and to acquaint them that he has neither spared pains nor 
expense in the improvement of the above Inn for their 
accommodation ; he also takes this opportunity of 
soliciting their future encouragement, trusting they'll find 
Beds, Wines, Spirits, Stabling, to their perfect satis- 
faction.” In those days “ W.S.” must have had his 
hands full, for there were well nigh eighty coaches and 
a dozen waggons leaving the inn every week, and of 
course the same number returning. 

Hence you might go to Maidstone, Folkestone, 
Tenterden, Wateringbury, Brenchley, Deal, Dover, 
Margate, Ramsgate, Canterbury, Orpington, Hastings, 
Tunbridge, Brighton, Dorking, and countless other 
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places. You will be surprised at the vast extent of the 
place and the accommodation in the way of stabling, 
if you venture to take a trip down the yard. One of the 
carriers formerly starting from this inn was called 
Crosweller. Possibly Dickens might have noted the 
fact during one of his visits and evolved therefrom the 
surname of the immortal Sam. 

The stables of the ‘ George” are now used by the 
L.N.ER. as a railway Goods Office. The pilgrim will 
find the entrance to the inn at 77, Borough High Street. 

Layton’s Buildings (No. 199) is an old footway into 
the precincts of Marshalsea Prison. I think it is not so 
very hard to identify some relics of the prison buildings 
in Westbury’s rattan and bamboo warehouse and yard 
at the end of the passage. ‘This business in itself is full 
of interest for in the yard are bundles of strange cane 
and giant reeds from all the ends of the earth, from seas 
we have never sailed and from swamps and forests that 
we could not even picture. The bundles of rattans 
“smell like all the temples of the East,” as Kipling 
would say ; and they arrive in long bundles bound up 
in native rush matting with strange writing-symbols 
marked upon them. The flagstones of the yard are the 
original flagstones of the court of the Governor’s house, 
and the small building with a canopy over the door is 
certainly a part of the old prison. ‘The shed where the 
bamboo is stored has been rebuilt but it was formerly 
capped with a small tower holding a bell which was 
rung when the time arrived for visitors to leave the 
Marshalsea. It will be remembered that Clennam 
refused to heed this bell’s warning and was forced to 
remain in the prison until the next morning. Next door 
to the bamboo warehouse is Messrs. Sissons Bros., 
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where a part of the prison has been incorporated in the 
office building. A pair of bow windows, a red brick 
wall and small red tiled roof with a gable window is all 
that has been preserved. 

If we retrace our steps to the Borough we shall find 
at No. 205 a dark archway which penetrates to Angel 
Place. To the south of this passage was the prison gate. 
In the preface to ‘‘ Little Dorrit,’ written on the com- 
pletion of this book in 1857, the author speaks of paying 
a visit to the scene of his story, and says : ““ Whosoever 
goes into Marshalsea Place, turning out of Angel Court, 
leading to Bermondsey, will find his feet on the very 
paving stones of the extinct Marshalsea jail . . . will 
look upon the rooms in which the debtors lived ;_ will 
stand amid the crowding ghosts of many miserable 
years.” 

In 1888 most of the squalid barrack buildings of the 
prison were still standing, and Mr. Ashby Sterry wrote 
at this date: “‘ The Marshalsea still remains. You yet 
can pass along the left-hand side of the yard—‘ the 
aristocratic or Pump side’ turn in at the third door, 
ascend to the second floor, and find yourself in the very 
room occupied by the Father of the Marshalsea. 

‘Tf you are so minded you can enter another doorway 
and climb to the garret and discover Little Dorrit’s 
chamber, where she used to tell those wonderful stories 
to Maggy about the Princess, and gaze out upon the 
cruel spiked wall. ‘Many combinations did those 
spikes upon the wall assume, and many light shapes did 
the strong iron weave itself into, many golden touches 
fell upon the rust while little Dorrit sat there musing. 
New zig-zags sprang into the cruel pattern sometimes, 
when she saw it through a burst of tears ; but beautiful 
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or hardened still, always over it and under it and 
through it, she was fain to look at her solitude, seeing 
everything with that ineffaceable brand.’ The ‘ in- 
effaceable brand ’ has however now disappeared. The 
spikes were removed when the walls were lowered and 
the building adapted to ordinary residential purposes. 
Save that, little is changed since Mr. Chivery was ‘ on 
the Lock.’ Stay, there is one alteration—that is the 
second prison, ‘ consisting of a strong cell or two and 
a blind alley some yard and a half wide,’ formerly 
devoted to smugglers and other desperate characters. 
This has been turned into some kind of factory, but the 
change has only taken place since I commenced my 
recent investigations in Southwark. I imagine it will 
not be long before the rest of the building will follow 
and the Marshalsea will exist only in memory.” 

However, the Marshalsea seems to have an incredible 
hold on life and even to this day its bricks still hang 
grimly together. Part of it is to be seen from the small 
churchyard of St. George the Martyr. The wall which 
divides the yard from the factory of Messrs. Harding 
and Sons is the original prison structure, and Little 
Dorrit’s garret has been preserved. ‘The dormer- 
window which peeps out of the roof of Messrs. Hard- 
ing’s factory as you face it from the churchyard is the 
original attic mentioned by Dickens. It is on the 
extreme left, and the house standing in the corner, and 
overlooking the attendant’s watch box is said to have 
been once the residence of a Governor of the Marshal- 
sea. 

* * * # 

We will now retrace our steps to Southwark 

Cathedral. Here, adjacent to the Lady Chapel stood 
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some almshouses in Dickens’s time. They were demol- 
ished about 1880. Here it was that David Copperfield 
was brought, when he arrived in London from Suffolk, 
in charge of one of the masters of Salem House. The 
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charity which built the almshouses is associated with a 
memorial tablet to a member of the Overman family in 
the Cathedral. If we pass through the Borough Market 
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and walk along the clink we shall reach, by long and 
narrow streets, steps which mount to Southwark 
Bridge. In Chapter XVIII. of “ Little Dorrit ” this 
figures as the Iron Bridge where young Mr. Chivery 
goes to seek Little Dorrit : 

“ Little Dorrit’s lover very soon laid down his penny 
on the toll-plate of the Iron Bridge, and came upon it 
looking about him for the well-known and well-beloved 
figure. At first he feared she was not there ;_ but as he 
walked on towards the Middlesex side, he saw her 
standing still, looking at the water. She was absorbed 
in thought, and he wondered what she might be 
thinking about. There were the piles of city roofs and 
chimneys, more free from smoke than on week-days ; 
and there were the distant masts and steeples.” 

Little Dorrit had made her way to the Iron Bridge 
because it was secluded and free from disturbing 


> influences. With the roar and thunder of its ceaseless 


traffic it is hard to picture it as a reposeful retreat to- 
day. Yet, in Dickens’s time it was a well-known trysting 
place for lovers, and Southwarkians looked upon it as a 
kind of health resort. The penny toll made the place 
exceedingly exclusive, and for those who sought for 
adventure there was a rickety steamboat pier where all 
the thrill of a sea voyage might be had without risk of 
storms and shipwrecks. 

It will be remembered that Little Dorrit repulsed the 
attentions of young Mr. Chivery on the Iron 
Bridge . . . in other words she “ turned down ”’ his 
offer of marriage calmly and emphatically, a decision 
that caused the young gentleman to become a gloomy 
pessimist for the rest of his life. If we follow the 
dejected Chivery to his home we must pass back to the 
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Borough where it adjoins Newington Causeway. We 
may picture Little Dorrit’s lover creeping through the 
network of houses between Southwark Bridge Road and 
the High Street in his endeavour to hide himself and 
his sorrow from the hard insensible outside world 

. . we may also pause to remember how he composed, 
as he went on his way, a new inscription for his own 
tombstone in St. George’s Churchyard : 

‘“* Here lie the mortal remains of JOHN CHIVERY, 
Never anything worth mentioning, Who died about the 
end of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, of a broken heart, Requesting with his last 
breath that the word AMY might be inscribed over his 
ashes, Which was accordingly directed to be done, 
By his afflicted Parents.” 

In following the footsteps of young Chivery we shall 
pass down Park Street, Red Cross Street, and through 
Mint Street to Lant Street, which is another Dickens 
landmark. Dickens as a boy of eleven, found lodgings 
in a back attic in this street during the residence of his 
father in the Marshalsea. He was employed at the 
blacking-warehouse at Old Hungerford Stairs at this 
period. Afterwards Dickens lodged Bob Sawyer in 
Lant Street as we may read in Pickwick. 

“It is a by-street, and its dulness is soothing. A 
house in Lant Street would not come within the 
denomination of a first-rate residence, in the strict 
acceptance of the term, but it is a most desirable spot, 
nevertheless. If aman wished to abstract himself from 
the world, to remove himself from within the reach of 
temptation, to place himself beyond the possibility 
of any inducement to look out of the window, he should 
by all means go to Lant Street.” 
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Parts of Lant Street undoubtedly stand as Mr. 
Pickwick found it, and as young Dickens knew it, but 
the “ back attic’ has not been identified. No. 53, 
a double-fronted house, has a tablet marked ‘‘ Dickens’ 
House,” but this is not in reality a Dickens original. 
There is no attic here, and I think the house in 
Dickens’s time would have been occupied by well-to-do 
people who would not have cared to take in lodgers. 
It is said that there is a stable yard near the school 
(erected in 1877) which was once called Bolt-in-Tun 
Court, and that some ancient wooden houses with 
dormer windows formerly overlooked it. They were 
demolished when the school was erected. This court 
was probably the timber-yard which Dickens mentions, 
and if we allow that, our search for the “ lodgings in 
Lant Street ”’ will be in vain. 

To again follow the tracks of young Chivery we issue 
from the frowsily supine Lant Street into the grimily 
busy High Street, and cross to Trinity Street. It is 
possible that Chivery did not choose this route, but as 
I have my reader to consider, I may perhaps be excused 
for taking the young gentleman a little out of his way, 
for the sake of inspecting the oldest outdoor statue in 
London. Here it is in the centre of the railed grass 
enclosure of Holy Trinity Church in Trinity Square. 
It is a crowned figure in royal robes and represents 
Alfred the Great. It is said to date from about 1450 
and to have once stood in the old Palace of West- 
minster. 

If we return to Trinity Street and pass down Swan 
Street, on the left, we shall arrive in Union Road, and 
consequently part company with young Chivery for 
here at the bottle-neck end of Union Street (which 
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leads into Newington Causeway) Dickens has placed 
his home in a row of decrepit and slatternly cottages. 
They remain to this day with red tiled roofs, grimed 
with soot and dirt, and small doors leading direct into 
the living rooms. An artist might possibly make them 
appear picturesque on canvas, but the naked eye 
winces before them. . . . Dickens thus described the 
firm of Chivery & Co.: 

‘““'The tobacco business round the corner of Horse- 
monger Lane was carried on in a rural establishment, 
one storey high, which had the benefit of the air from 
the yards of Horsemonger Lane Jail, and the advantage 
of a retired walk under the wall of that pleasant estab- 
lishment. The business was of too modest a character 
to support a life-size Highlander, but it maintained a 
little one on a bracket on the door-post, who looked 
like a fallen Cherub that had found it necessary to take 
a kilt.” 

Union Road long ago parted with its old name which 
was Horsemonger Lane, and built a public playground 
where once stood the old Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 
The facade of the gaol was standing in 1890, and an 
illustration of it appears in The English Illustrated 
Magazine for November, 1888. It was over the porch 
of this gaol that many public executions took place. 
The row of tiny houses opposite the playground used 
to do a brisk business on the occasion of a “‘ popular ” 
execution and the inhabitants of them counted on 
paying their rentals with the proceeds of letting 
windows for such hideous spectacles. To one of these 
small houses Charles Dickens, accompanied by John 
Foster, came to witness the execution of the Mannings 
in 1849. The following day Dickens wrote a letter to 
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the Times and protested at the scene of savage cruelty 
that had been enacted in Horsemonger Lane, but public 
hangings took place in England for twenty years after 
this date. There is a picture of London in the early 
eighties in All the Year Round, June, 1861, which may 
be of interest to quote here as showing the changes in 
street life during the last seventy years. The article 
deals with the years 1830-1, and introduces the reader 
to the development of railroads, omnibuses, andthe 
““ New Police ” : 

“It was in 1830 that Huskisson was killed at the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool line, the 
first ever constructed. People talked about the rail as 
a wonder, or depreciated it as a dangerous innovation ; 
and any one who had actually travelled in that way was 
a man who could command his listeners, and was privi- 
leged to bore them by unlimited repetitions of his 
experiences. The stage-coach, with its four dashing 
horses, its driver with a flower in his mouth, and its 
guard with trumpet and pistols, was still a feature of 
the streets. Omnibuses were just beginning: Shilli- 
beer started them in that very year 1830, with three 
horses each. Of cabs there were not many, and they 
were called ‘ cabriolets,’ except by the vulgar, who 
have now carried their point. They were made in the 
fashion of gentlemen’s cabriolets, only that they were 
provided with a sort of pouch at the right side, where 
the driver officiated, causing the vehicle to sway a good 
deal in that direction. You sat with your face to the 
opening, as in a modern Hansom, and could draw a 
curtain before you if it came on to rain. The worst of 
it was, that you were placed in perplexing association 


with the driver, who was a ruffian. I believe, however, 
15 
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that the drivers of those days knew their way about 
London; which is more than can be said of their 
successors. I have, indeed, been forced by grievous 
experience into the belief that the existing cabmen are 
all raw from the country ; that they have only vague 
ideas of the bearing of Temple Bar ; and that they are 
perplexed in their minds as to whether the Bank lies 
in the direction of Paddington or of Peckham-rise. 
But the oddest vehicles thirty years ago were the 
hackney-coaches, of which I have already spoken. 
They were broken-down gentlemen’s carriages, drawn 
by broken-down gentlemen’s horses, two to each 
carriage, and were miracles of slowness and dis- 
comfort. ‘The coachman looked as decayed as that 
which he drove, and was a strange, lumbering mystery 
of coats and capes. His very whip was old, and came 
down feebly on the feeble beasts he guided. If you 
progressed at the rate of three miles an hour, you con- 
sidered yourself lucky; and all the way the crazy 
windows chattered with imbecile garrulity, and the 
springs kept protesting that they were too old for work. 
With the introduction of more convenient cabs, these 
musty anatomies gradually disappeared ; but they were 
lingering about the town in some numbers as late as 
1840, and one or two even held possession of the streets 
at a still more recent period. 

“Then, ‘ the New Police ’ really were new at the time 
of which I write. They began duty in September, 
1829 ; but the “ Charlies ” maintained their ground for 
some time after. I have often heard them coming up 
that long Soho Street in the dead of the night, calling 
the hour and the state of the weather, and have felt the 
safer for their wakeful presence. At a distance, the 
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cry was slumberous and lulling, and it was pleasant 
to hear it growing in power as the old fellow came slowly 
on, swinging his ancient lantern, and projecting his 
voice out of the recesses of his multitudinous wrappings ; 
but just under the window it was not so agreeable, 
sounding too sharp, menacing and imperative. Does it 
not seem as if I were writing of the middle ages? 
Does it not appear incredible that at that time Old 
London Bridge was standing; that the Haymarket 
was really a market for hay (I remember seeing the 
carts there till they were removed in 1831) ; that the 
anti-Popish inscription was yet remaining on the 
Monument (that, too, was removed in 1831); that, 
four days before the death of George the Gentleman, 
a man stood in the pillory in the Old Bailey for perjury, 
though he was the last sufferer in that way that London 
has ever seen; that the postal system was in a state 
which we should now regard as savage ; and that all 
England was in a fever of apprehension lest the agitation 
for Reform should lead to revolution and civil war ? ”’ 
The Haymarket may have lost its market for hay, 
but such is the persistence of custom, it still preserves 
the ground on which the market stood as an open space. 
It is a taxi cab rank now, stretching the whole length of 
the street. When the market was closed down the 
farmers who rode into town left their horses tied to the 
iron rails here, and after that it became a stand for 
‘““hansoms’”’; taxi men and their cabs have now 
taken possession of it, and I suppose that one day it 
will be used’as an aeroplane terminus. Speaking of 
the old Haymarket reminds me of Wordsworth’s 


“poem, ‘The Farmer in London,” a poem which 


lovers of the “ great smoke” must cherish as a 
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peculiarly beautiful tribute to the evocative power of 
London in the way she makes past sweetnesses some- 
thing much sweeter than they really were. Adam, the 
subject of the poem, was a farmer of Tilsbury Vale : 


“« |, . thirty smooth years did he thrive on his farm : 
The Genius of plenty preserved him from harm: 

At length, what to most is a season of sorrow, 

His means are run out—he must beg, or must borrow.” 


Adam emigrates to London where he assumes all 
trades—stable boy, porter, groom. In the country he 
had been contented and torpid, but London as a 
rewarding favour for his cheerful disposition, stimulates 
his heart to enjoy life in all its countless expressions. 
London gave him something more than flat 
contentment; it filled the hairs of his head with 
electricity and his heart with miracles : 


Like a maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs, 
And tears of fifteen will come into his eyes. 


What’s a tempest to him, or the dry parching heats ? 

Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the streets ; 

With a look of such earnestness often will stand, 

You might think he’d twelve reapers at work in the 
Strand. 


Where proud Covent Garden, in desolate hours 

Of snow and hoar frost, spreads her fruits and her 
flowers, 

Old Adam will smile at the pains that have made 

Poor winter look fine in such strange masquerade. 


*Mid coaches and chariots, a waggon of straw, 

Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam can draw ; 

With a thousand soft pictures his memory will teem, 
And his hearing is touched with the sounds of a dream. 
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Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistles his way, 
Thrusts his hands in a waggon, and smells at the hay, 
He thinks of the fields he so often hath mown, 

And is happy as if the rich freight were his own. 


But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to repair— 

If you pass by at morning, you’ll meet with him there. 
The breath of the cows you may see him inhale, 
And his heart all the while is in Tilsbury Vale. 


Now farewell, old Adam! when low thou art laid, 
May one blade of grass spring up over thy head ; 
And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be, 
Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves of a tree. 


If we return from the Borough, cross over London 
Bridge and turn down Lower Thames Street, we shall 
again find the Dickens environment. Buildings have 
changed here, but old-fashioned characters and customs 
still linger on. The courts are narrow and picturesque 
with jutting iron lamps, and rough pavings of large 
water-worn slabs. Love Lane is worth a visit, and here 
will be found the only real “‘ he-man ”’ hat business in 
London. Its windows show models of one style—price 
and weight only—the Billingsgate fish porter’s model. 
Price, thirty-five shillings, made and trimmed with 
English leather, and weighing about five pounds. 
Although there are indications that the modern young 
woman is doing her utmost to make herself look as 
masculine as possible there is little fear of the Love 
Lane hat emporium becoming one of her shopping 
meccas. However, since Eve has adopted the aviator’s 
helmet and the soldier’s tin hat as devices for head- 
wear, it is just possible that the Billingsgate billycock 
will one day supply another masculine symbol in her 
dress. The “‘ Billingsgate billycock ”’ here referred to 
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is, it will be guessed, the well-known leather head dress 
worn by the fish porters to support the boxes of fish 
they carry about the market. I went into Mr. Edward 
Spink’s hat shop and watched the deft play of his wrist 
and hand as he cut and stitched the crown and rim of 
one of the helmets. The leather used is ‘“‘ English 
quarter-inch shoulder ” and the work is all hand sewn. 
The flat crown is attached to the hat with brass tacks 
forming the porter’s initials. ‘The boxes of fish are 
carried through the markets on the leather hats for the 
simple reason that it is almost impossible to push trucks 
and barrows through the superb confusion of the market 
with its slippery, glistening mounds of fish, crowds of 
dealers, piles of baskets and cases, and hurrying 
porters. The hat is of very ancient origin, and is said 
to be a survival of the leather helmets worn by naval 
archers to protect them from the falling arrows of their 
attackers. In any event it was worn by the fishmongers 
of Fish Street Hill in 1500. There is one inextinguish- 
able superstition connected with the Billingsgate hat ; 
it must never be washed. The scales of the fish are 
allowed to cake on it and the soil of years to foul it ; 
but to wash it is to bring ill luck and disaster on the 
head of the wearer. When a porter buys a leather hat 
he buys THE HAT. He will not need a second one, 
for a good helmet will last a lifetime. 

A special hat-block is used to fashion the Billings- 
gate hat, but Mr. Spink has not used the regular block 
since he returned from the Great War. He carried a 
German steel hat back with him and he now uses this 
to shape his hats. A curious point this. By a strange 
chain of associative events the Billingsgate hat which 
was evolved from a 14th century archer’s head dress is 
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now fashioned over a modern fighter’s shrapnel 
helmet. 

In Harp Lane stands the Bakers’ Hall, where the 
visitor is always courteously received and, if possible, 
allowed to inspect the building. In the entrance hall 
are eight very fine marble panels showing the history 
and mystery of the art of baking. The scenes are 
executed in lead inlay work. One of the scenes depicts 
bakers working at ancient ovens, and another shows the 
assay of bread at the Mansion House. I was conducted 
over the hall by a lady who resides in the beautiful old 
building, and I should here like to record how I 
appreciated the particularly interesting visit. 

She led the way into the “‘ Court Room ” which is a 
miracle of old oak carving and panelling. 

“Ts it so very beautiful ? ” the lady said to me wist- 
fully when she heard my raptures. “I love it myself, 
but to-day picture palaces, garages and commercialities 
are more in favour. We who care for these things are 
in the minority. ‘There’s a fine Sussex iron fireplace 
there. Large enough to roast an ox. See the date. . 
1714." 

We walked up to where the Master’s Chair at the 
end of the room stands elevated behind a massive 
carved oak partition. 

She made a gesture to the nut-brown seat with her 
hand. 

‘“‘ This is where the Master used to sit and deliver 
punishment on bakers who gave short weight or baked 
bad bread. ‘Those who robbed the poor in those days 
lost an ear . . . if that was still the punishment we 
should possibly notice a scarcity of ears in the City.” 

Two or three turns in a coach-wide adzed staircase 
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took us up to the dining hall. Again I found a hall 
of age-polished panels where the dim London sun- 
shine trickled over the carved wheat-sheaves and gave 
them life and colour. Here the Fraternity holds its 
banquets. 

The Bakers’ Company existed in 1155, and there is a 
curious note on them in William Maitland’s “ History 
of London,” 1739, which reads : 

“The Bakers probably observing, that great profits 
arose to the Clergy, by the Use of the Symbols of the 
Cross, Agnus Dei’s, and Name of Fesus, to oblige their 
Customers, (for their own Interest) began to imprint 
upon their Bread the like Representations: Which 
induc’d Henry the Third, by His Mandate from 
St. Edmuna’s-bury, of September 1. anno 1252. strictly 
to injoin all Bakers, thenceforth not to put any of those 
sacred Representations upon their Bread.” 


CHAPTER XV 


_ ERNEST DOWSON’S EAST END DAYS 


I move from eastern wretchedness 

Through Fleet Street and the Strand ; 
And as the pleasant people press 

I touch them softly with my hand, 
Perhaps to know that still I go 

Alive about a living land. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 


Oe 


CHAPTER XV 
ERNEST DOWSON’S EAST END DAYS 


O see the name of Ernest Dowson in print takes 

me back to the eighteen nineties—to the London 
of muffin-men and Beardsley and The Yellow Book— 
the London of the Royal Aquarium and Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. ‘There comes out of the mist my 
father with his white hunting-stock, and blue birds-eye 
handkerchief and his all-seeing, non-rejecting china- 
blue eyes. And he will be sitting in his dim, long, 
low room, with uneven floor, hideous green and 
magenta wallpaper and beamed ceiling. The polished 
floor is relieved by a few mangy rugs ; the furniture is 
“ Victorian,” substantial, not too shapely, but comfort- 
able ; round the whole room run low bookcases, some 
four feet high, upon the shelves of which rest his old 
familiar friends; there are tall windows with deep 
window-seats, red curtains and pots of flowers. 

And of a sudden my father will jump up, pull off his 
smoking cap with violence, and so dropping his pince- 
nez and breaking a glass, and also knocking over his 
tall brimmer of whiskey and shouting out : “ Damn and 
blow it, boy, where in the name of blazes did you get 
this fauty-sheeny book from (it would be a volume of 
Le Gallienne or the Savoy, or one of Oscar Wilde’s 
plays) damn the thing it is full of prosy rigmaroles 
about plucking daisies and playing with ’em, and 
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drinking absinthe . . . just as if a good whiskey and 
soda is something to be ashamed of . . . and, here, 
look here boy, right in the middle of a blank page is 
printed: ‘ All art is quite useless’ . . . just as if any 
fool didn’t know that... .” 

That is how Ernest Dowson’s name brings back 
London to me... . 

Now, when I take up the ‘‘ Poems ” of Dowson I 
must admit, frankly, that they appear very trivial. 
They are full of ‘‘ V’s ” and vice and viols and violets 
and vines. Dowson was stuffy, and shallow... 
shallow in his poetry I mean. I wish I hadn’t to say 
so, for fate always seemed dead against the poor chap, 
and I hate hitting even at the ghost of him. But I 
don’t suppose he will mind much because his few 
slight poems have come in for an immense share of 
glory, and his shade should be mightily regaled. 
And the poor fellow sold his soul to the devil (or rather 
to a publisher who is the old ’un’s nearest prototype) 
and was forced to drag his weary pen over miles and 
miles of paper in making translations from the French 
in order to find himself a pillow for his head each night 
and a loaf of bread each day. May, then, all the roses 
red, and all the black-bellied grapes, and all the 
patchouli, and pate de foie gras in the world be heaped 
on his memory. But when it comes to such a poem as 
the following, I feel that it explains much of Dowson’s 
shiftless attitude to life : 

Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! Thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine ; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 


Yes, I was desolate and bowed my head : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! In my fashion. 
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All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay ; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was grey : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! In my fashion. 


I cried for madder madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! The night is thine ; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! In my fashion. 


‘“‘ What !”’ says the slim youth of the café, his long 
white fingers toying with an abominable amber-scented 
cigarette, “‘ do you mean to tell me that you find fault 
with a flawless poem like that just because it is shallow 
and indelicate. Why, then, my friend, the top line 
mottoes on schoolboys’ copy books must be ranked 
above the poems of Baudelaire. Why, such a thing 
would be nonsensical ! ” 

But my answer is that the poem is shallow and stuffy. 
All that sunlight and air and space mean to good men, 
meant nothing to Dowson. He never stepped out 
into the sun. One does not mind a moral lapse in a 
book of poems, but when Dowson sniggers and sighs 
and drinks absinthe and smears pallid cheeks with 
carmine throughout a dozen poems, he is wholly 
tedious. Besides, how could a man “‘ desolate and sick 
of an old passion ”’ find kisses of a “‘ bought red mouth ” 
sweet? That is rubbish. Bought kisses are always 
hitters vi... 

Dowson never broke loose from an extreme narrow- 
ness both of technique and expression. Like the young 
cleric who had just preached his first sermon—he had 
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already said everything that he could think of, and had 
come to a blank wall. And the reason for this was that 
he could not conceive art or romance other than as a 
gay woman with painted face and eyes brightened with 
belladonna. He bought wine in polished skulls, and 
silly rings for her slim powdered fingers, and always 
viols and violets. He would not see that she was 
wasting for the fresh air—or even a whiff of the air 
that was heavy with the mysterious warm cooking 
smells of Soho . . . garlic and coffee and oranges. 
... Anyway such things are real. But Dowson 
thought that Nature was uncivil and brutal and loyalty 
very estimable but tedious—‘ I have been faithful . . . 
in my fashion ’—-and that sobriety inevitably led to 
platitude. What we call shallowness he called beauty. 
He could make a poem twine and reflect itself, and 
repeat its pattern like a piece of music in a most miracu- 
lous way. But that was all. It was merely an intellectual 
trick. 

However, if there is much that is hectic and un- 
healthy in his art, we must remember that the lad’s 
death sentence was writ across his day’s uprising. And 
with all a consumptive’s passionate desire to live for the 
moment, to see the full of life within its curtailed span, 
he snatched frantically at the ‘“ beautiful untrue 
things,” and danced a jigging measure, while Death 
rattled bones and minced at his heels. It is said that he 
first turned to drink for solace and inspiration when 
the daughter of a refugee restaurant-keeper rejected 
his love, and married her father’s waiter. It can be 
truly said that this girl made and at the same time 
crushed all the poetical intensity in the poems of 
Dowson. 
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Edgar Jepson, writing in The Academy, November 2, 
1907, throws some light on the poet at the time he was 
infatuated with the restaurateur’s daughter: ‘‘ We 
used to meet at about six at the ‘ Cock,’ in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, where I would find him half in a dream 
with a glass of absinthe before him, writing his delightful 
verse on a scrap of notepaper or the inside of an 
envelope. He needed the absinthe, for he suffered from 
the constitutional languor of the frail, and was besides 
tied by his uncongenial work at the dock. He would 
talk fitfully of literature or the British public—-a great 
figure in those days—or our friends till seven. Then 
we would betake ourselves to ‘ Poland’ as we called 
the restaurant where dwelt ‘ the little lady of his heart.’ 
A fresh, young girl—he had first made her acquaintance 
there as a child—of a cheerful, healthy spirit, she attracted 
him by the charm of her innocent youth, a charm to 
which he was peculiarly susceptible, and by the charm 
of her contrast to his frailer self. She was hardly the 
creature of his poems, but a sufficing structure for a 
poet to embellish with his fancies. 

“Poland was hardly what Mr. Kipling would call the 
restaurant of a dream—it had not even a wine licence ; 
and there was a lamentable absence of plush. But it 
was suited to the means of those attempting serious 
literature; and the simple food it provided was 
wholesome. An actor or two—the successful of them 
dine at the Carlton now—an editor, two or three writers 
and barristers made up the circle ; and till half-past 
nine, over our-ale and coffee, we would talk furiously 
and disputatiously about literature, art, and morals, 
seldom forgetting to say a few kind words about the 
British public. ‘Then, leaving Dowson to play a game 
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of cards with the little lady of his heart—I think those 
games were the great delight of the child’s wearisome 
day—we went on to the Café Royal or a tavern, where 
Dowson joined us later, and continued our discussions. 

“‘ At those feasts, whether of steaks or of wit, Dowson 
was always the dreamer ;_ his eyes were always a little 
bemused, always he seemed to awake, to withdraw 
himself from some aloof world of the imagination to 
come into our talk. Awakened, he talked well, but he 
only took the trouble to talk much on his own subjects, 
literature and beauty. He was, above all things, a 
dreamer ; that was his essential quality; when Mr. 
Symons missed it, he missed Dowson altogether. 
Certainly he was never a clamorous child. I have heard 
him rail at the world for a breath—who does not ?— 
but he never clamoured for anything it could give him ; 
he had too much of the dreamer’s contempt for it. 
I think he was happiest in the remote Breton villages, 
whither he now and again withdrew himself, from which 
he wrote his most delightful letters. They used to give 
me the impression that the world went well with him 
there—as well, at any rate, as it ever could go with 
him. 

‘At the closing of the ‘ Cock’ at night, either he 
would hurry off to catch a train to his loathed East End 
underworld, or he would walk with me to far Vauxhall, 
where after some talk he would sleep in my easy chair ; 
for he had the cat’s happy aptitude for sleeping where 
night found him. I remember that our breakfasts were 
silent meals : I never want to say anything at breakfast ; 
it was a want Dowson shared. 

“The world never could go very well with Ernest 
Dowson. He was not of it. To his strong, delicate 
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sense of beauty, for ever ruffled by the modern squalor, 
was added a frailty of constitution, the consumptive 
taint, which oppressed him with a languor which liquor 
alone could relieve. Now and again during the two 
years of our intimacy, he would have drinking bouts. 
Later they grew more frequent as he grew frailer, and 
the need of stimulant more pressing. His strained 
nerves demanded it more imperiously. But for weeks 
together he would drink wine and beer and keep sober 
enough. But naturally a couple of whiskies and soda 
have as intoxicating an effect on a man of his nerves 
as three-quarters of a bottle on the average man. 
Liquor was his anodyne, too, no less than his stimulant. 
When life forced itself into his dream too roughly, his 
usual gentle impatience with it rose to a feverish 
irritation, and for that irritation he sought the only 
remedy he knew. Unfortunately, too, whiskey was a 
literary fashion, set by Henley. It was an appalling 
fashion, which some of the younger men of letters 
followed with a kind of foolish schoolboy bravado. I 
have seen three of the finest minds I have known drown 
in whiskey. As long as I could keep Dowson to wine or 
beer he was sober enough. When the acuter craving 
drove him to whiskey, and whiskey to women, there 
was little to be done. Sometimes, indeed, I would get 
him to my rooms, sobering him up by the walk. 
Sometimes I had to leave him to that Providence which 
makes children and drunken men its special care. It 
looked after him. One thing I will say, unlike the true 
wastrels, I have known, he never took any pride in these 
outbursts. He rather hated them. 

“Ernest Dowson was a dreamer with the finest and 


most delicate sense of beauty. He was an exile in this 
16 
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world ; and very wisely he lived aloof, as far as it would 
let him, in the beautiful world of his dreams, which he 
has now without doubt inherited. Of externals he was 
utterly heedless. He did not love the sordid at all ; 
but he did pay as much attention to his appearance as 
that stern Englishman, Dr. Johnson. He was simply 
not concerned with the world; and I think that his 
wonderful, gentle charm came from this attitude to life. 
He never cared enough for this world to pose before it ; 
he had the charm of perfect simplicity and sincerity, 
the charm of an extraordinary gentleness. He was 
always just Ernest Dowson ; and it was a delightful 
person to be. 

“ The truth of his soul is best expressed in the words 
he gave me to write opposite his name in a curious birth- 
day book I keep : 


The small things of life are odious to me, and the 
habit of them enslaves me ; the great things of life 
are eternally attractive to me, but indolence and fear 
put them by. 


Dowson became a clerk in his father’s dock in the 
East End of London. If we turn up Kelly’s London 
Directory for 1893 we shall find the following allusion 
to this business: Narrow Street, E (Broad Street, 
Ratcliff Cross to Three Colt Street, Limehouse) No. 67 
—Christopher Dowson and Son, Bridge Dock. 

In Dowson’s time Narrow Street was a region choked 
with tottering old houses and wharfs, lining yard-wide 
alleys that turned and twisted, crossed and met again— 
a region that would be looked upon as impossible to 
modern motor traffic ; a district built on marsh-land 
and regarded as noxious to the health. The ordinary 
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class of London citizens knew not Narrow Street ; 
it was a strange land of strange people. Limehouse 
Causeway almost touched on its boundary, and the 
Causeway had become a notorious rookery of opium 
dens. People spoke about Limehouse with bated 
breath . . . the place was full of a dreadful sinister 
atmosphere. Dowson’s Dock stood next to the “‘ Brick- 
layers’ Arms” Inn near the Lea Cut and the office was 
a 17th century house. The outside stairway led to low- 
ceilinged, gloomy rooms, with here and there a trace of 
oak carving about them. The windows which looked 
out on Narrow Street were tun-bellied and fitted with 
numerous bottle-green panes of glass. Opposite stood 
a famous waterman’s hostelry—the old “Sir John 
Franklin” Inn. It was closed down about 1916, but it 
is still standing, and is used by Messrs. Richard Waters, 
Ltd. Dowson’s Dock was filled in many years ago, 
and Hough’s Wharf has since been built over it, but a 
very ancient building which adjoined the dock—*‘ The 
Bricklayers’ Arms ’’—has not been touched. Lime- 
house Lock, through which the barges pass up the 
“Cut” to the River Lea, also remains unchanged 
since Dowson’s time. 

As I have said, Limehouse has been regarded for the 
last thirty years as a kind of modern Alsatia, occupied 
by residents of doubtful character. ‘This bad reputation 
may, or may not, be fully deserved. However, Narrow 
Street has always had a great reputation as a bright, 
respectable quarter inhabitated by the old race river 
folk. The houses, sheds and wharfs have an old, hard, 
rough-built air and the people who live there are neither 
of a village nor of a town. They are semi-nautical ; a 
self-possessed, breezy, kindly lot who have all their 
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interest in the sea and ships. You have only to 
study the trades carried on in Narrow Street to account 
for the odd-charactered, genial inhabitants—tug- 
owners, marine store dealers, mast makers, ship biscuit 
manufacturers, barge builders, rope makers, lightermen, 
Wharfingers. Some of the old houses here are spacious, 
and one could choose many less happy spots for a 
residence. Personally I would rather take up quarters 
in this old street than any of the smug, commonplace 
avenues of Tooting, Streatham or Golders Green. 

It was, then, to Narrow Street that the young Dowson 
first came to earn a living, and we need not have any 
pity for him at this point of his career. Surely romance 
and adventure was in the very air and it was an ideal 
spot for a budding literary genius. Dowson might 
have become a Conrad or a Masefield in such an 
environment, but the spirit of the ships did not appeal 
to him. As Jepson said, he lived in some “ aloof world 
of the imagination.” 

Dowson worked in the Dock for about eight years, 
and in no part of London could work have worn more 
cheerful, and more picturesque phases. We can easily 
conjure up a picture of Bridge Dock as it stood in 
Dowson’s time— 

Under the green piles of the dock the water laps 
pleasantly and glimpses of the Thames through 
tangles of chains, and shafts and ropes, and cranes 
are gained as one stands on the bulgy sluice gates; 
and narrow Street is choked with waggon-loads of 
merchandise waiting to be warehoused. Deal planks 
from Norway have just been unloaded and the 
wholesome odour of the pine hangs suspended in the 
air. . . . Evening falls over the river and brings with 
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it a greenish mist. A vessel seeks admission to the 
dock ; she has had a rough passage. She is strained 
and scarred from the Kelson to the yards. Her decks 
are swept clean of tackle and the crusted salt of six 
Oceans is thick upon her gunnels. Soon the dock is 
alive with flitting lanterns, and you hear the regular 
rhythmical shouts of the seamen as they warp her 
through the lock gates. Then, when she is all snug 
with the river mud beneath her keel, what tales are 
spun of the sea! They tell of the boatswain who died 
and was cast overboard and yet followed in their wake 
for six days ... the dead man who would not 
drown. They tell, again, of an oily swell at sea when 
a good wind could not move the ship: and of a long 
steep hill in the middle of the ocean when steerage- 
way seemed difficult and the man at the wheel felt the 
sea pulling like treacle. Tales of a ghostly leadsman 
who warned a drunken captain of a hidden reef... 
tales of adventure and bravery and evil... . 
Emphatically, I repeat, young Dowson had a wonder- 
ful chance. It was a romantic and poetical apprentice- 
ship in the truest sense. No Eastern King had such 
merchandise, such mariners and ships and Solomon in 
all his glory was not more enriched than Dowson. But 
the glamour of the sea left the youth cold and those 
mystic spores of possibility that lay dormant within 
him did not grow into tall trees ; they only sprung into 
sickly hothouse flowers. We have an authentic picture 
of Dowson’s Dock, written by Mr. Victor Plarr for 
The Globe as far back as 1889. 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Plarr for his kindness in allowing me to quote it in full : 
‘“‘ There are offices among the docks, on the shore of 
murky Thames, which should be full of inspiration to 
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some at least of their inmates. Where the great lock- 
gates divide the dripping shadows of the dry dock from 
the main flood of the river stands an old-fashioned 
house of business. There are no tile-paved passages, 
no lift, no smart commissionaires here. To gain 
admittance to the sanctum where our friend the ‘ Dry 
Docker ’ transacts his leisurely affairs you must push 
strenuously through a heavy yard-gate, mount a wooden 
outside staircase, and knock and ring as though you were 
at the door of a private house. The rooms within once 
gained, you are wafted away from the nineteenth into 
the eighteenth century at once. A quaint hospitable 
scent of grog and stale tobacco assaults your nostrils 
pleasantly. Your eyes rest on comfortable ramshackle 
desks of some dark old wood, placed so that the writers 
at them may sit in arm-chairs and look askance at the 
vistas of the shining grey water outside—at the red 
sails of the slowly travelling hay-barges, and the 
dusky spars of innumerable far-travelled ships. Under 
your very nose is the figure-head, a smirking Black- 
eyed Susan, of some great sailing-ship which has been 
successfully enticed into this particular dock, with the 
traditional guinea for the captain to buy a new ‘ beaver ’ 
withal, and innumerable drinks to boatswain and ship’s 
carpenter. ‘The masts and spars are bare of all canvas, 
unless we count the jerseys and ducks which flap from 
their washing-line between the main and mizen-rigging. 
The decks are untenanted now, save by the cook’s black 
boy and the master’s mate’s black cat. There is a 
sense of rest in the air: you know that now at any rate 
leviathans are taking their ease. 

““ Over there a bright handful of fire crackles in the 
fine old carved fireplace. The fireplaces, and especially 
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the mantelshelves, of forgotten east end offices are often 
worthy of the most exacting modern art furnisher, and 
this one is no exception to the rule. Above it hang 
elevations, carefully traced on the now-faded parch- 
ment, much affected of vanished draughtsmen, 
representing the hulls, and sterns, and prows of 
antique three-deckers. ‘There is a symmetry, a wealth 
of carven and gilded detail about the old ships of 
Nelson’s day wherewith such offices as these seem quite 
in keeping. The maps on the walls, with their titles 
and dedications set amid profuse scrollwork and 
stereotyped flourishes of penmanship, are as venerable 
as the pictured men-of-war. ‘This one was dedicated 
‘ to the gentlemen of New Lloyd’s ’ so long ago as 1816. 
It is a map of the world, and it represents Greenland 
intersected with numerous projected canals, all of 
which are destined to afford a north-west passage to 
China and the Indies. Central Africa, especially that 
part of it which Mr. Stanley has lately traversed, is 
void, save for a terrific dragon which does duty for an 
as yet undiscovered Aruwimi and Upper Congo. 
Australia is here written down New Holland, and the 
islands and seas of Japan are strangely mixed. There 
are marvellously contrived corner lockers in this 
dreamful retreat of leisured business, and when the 
captain of the ship close at hand comes up to launch 
a complaint or make a payment—for his vessel is 
‘ going out ’ to-night, and there will be much swearing 
and opening of lock-gates after dark—the cupboards 
are opened, and cigars and liqueurs, into the import- 
ation whereof we should not inquire too closely, are 
produced and discussed by the poor work-worn 
plumitifs and their guests.” 
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One thinks of Dowson as a “‘ town mouse ”’ delight- 
ing in the cafés and crowds, who found the mossy lane 
a cold thing to a warm crowded London street where 
the yellow orbs of the gas lamps melted into each other 
like a grove of orange trees. He was one of those, in 
spite of his love for the streets of London, to whom 
poetry was more actual than life itself, and nearly all 
that he wrote he wrote, perhaps rather petulantly, 
feeling he had no place in the life’s serious battle. He 
had never been fitted for it ; his body was just a vessel 
of nervous and physical anguish ; he inherited con- 
sumption and its fever shrivelled his curiously lean 
body and paralysed his brain. The death of his father 
leaving the dock on his hands flustered him. Things 
had been financially perilous for some years and 
creditors snarled and dogged his steps. 

What became of the old dock is a mystery. I was 
induced to go and see if any facts of its history could be 
collected in Limehouse. The memory of the Dowson 
family still lingers about the spot. On making inquiry 
I was told that “‘ young Dowson ”’ on his father’s death 
simply closed the dock and vanished. The place, I was 
told, remained idle and in a tumbledown rickety state 
for some years, and it was understood that it was left 
unclaimed by the family until some kinsman from 
abroad came home and claimed it. This is merely 
local gossip ; but I think it has some grains of truth in 
it. It was so like the poet to simply close up the dock 
and dismiss the place from his thoughts ; it was so like 
his contempt for all things relating to the stern business 
of life. However we do know that from this period 
he became a wanderer and a haunter of Taverns both 
on the waterside and in the Strand and Fleet Street. 
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Curious stories became current about him down in 
Narrow Street. It was rumoured that he consorted 
with foreign sailors in the opium dens on the ‘‘ Cause- 
way,’ and that he mixed with gay girls and crooks and 
knew all the mysteries of their trades. There is little 
doubt that Dowson picked up the opium habit at Lime- 
house, for in 1893 the Chinatown colony in the Cause- 
way was rapidly growing and opium smoking was not 
prohibited by law. 

I met a journalist who knew him during the last 
phase and he told me that Dowson not only admitted 
to opium taking but boasted about it. He was fond of 
defending its use. ‘‘ Alcohol is for the common clay, 
opium for the divine spirit,” he would say half whimsic- 
ally and half pugnaciously. Again he would remark : 
“‘ Opium is next door to magic ; it can efface or renew 
the Past, and ignore or foretell the Future.” 

Most of the taverns in Fleet Street knew him well in 
his last years, but to the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese ”’ he would 
not go. Here in his early days in Town he had first 
tasted success as a poet as a member of the Rhymers’ 
Club; here he had met Richard le Gallienne, W. B. 
Yeats, Lionel Johnson, Oscar Wilde, John Davidson 
and Rudyard Kipling. My friend the journalist tried 
to persuade him to dine at the old hostelry. He had 
met the poet loitering about Fleet Street one wet 
blustery night, ‘“‘ a youthful ghost strayed amongst the 
haunts of men.” He was wearing an absurd little billy- 
cock hat, his accustomed tight jacket and disastrous 
boots. He looked like some weird stage comedian, 
except for the haunted far away look in his eyes. . 
His poor thin hands trembled and twitched as he 
smoked a cigarette. 
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“No, not at the ‘ Cheese,’ ’’ said Dowson; “I feel 

too disreputable even to dine with the ghosts.” 
* * * * * * * * 

Someone asked me once if I had ever noticed Edgar 
Jepson’s eyes—clear and lively with a mischievous 
twinkle like a child’s. They would indicate the youth- 
fulness of him. He went on to say that Jepson always 
reminded him of someone walking in a new and 
strange country, with eyes all agog expecting to see 
something happen. My first meeting with Jepson 
in the public room of an old London bank in Pall Mall 
brought back the justice of my friend’s little portrait 
of him. He was lithe, boy-like, and immaculate in his 
dress ; nota bit like the untidy and bibulous Bohemians 
we read about in the Fleet Street days of thirty years 
ago. One might almost say that Jepson is typical 
of the great change in modern authorship, and not only 
is he typical of it, but he is also one of the few well- 
known authors who has advanced through all its stages 
and fads during the last forty years. Thus we find 
that he was moving in literary circles in which Oscar 
Wilde, Arthur Symons and Richard le Gallienne 
flourished ; he was a devotee of the Rhymers’ Club 
with John Davidson, Lionel Johnson, Yeats, and 
Aubrey Beardsley ; he was editor of Vanity Fair in 
1905-7; and he was an energetic contributor to The 
Academy and all the serious literary journals of the 
period. Again he was a moving spirit at the meetings 
of the New Bohemians at the “ Princes Head ”’ (No. 2, 
Buckingham Street, Strand) which included amongst 
its members Gilbert K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
Henry Savage, Richard Middleton and later, Arthur 
Machen. He is still a member of the exclusive and 
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little-known Square Club which meets at the “‘ Welling- 
ton” in Fleet Street every month. The “‘ Square ” is 
limited to sixteen members, I believe, and among them 
are G.K.C. and Galsworthy. It will thus be seen that 
Edgar Jepson has passed through many different waves 
in the seas of literature, always floating on the top of 
each breaker and heading defiantly for the next. He 
revelled in the intoxicating atmosphere of the Yellow 
Book decade which produced Ernest Dowson, Lionel 
Johnson, and Francis Thompson, and possibly cried 
for “‘ madder music and stronger wine ” with the best 
of them. He lived in the cosmogony and the poets, 
“dabbled his fingers in the day-fall”? and made 
“ bright mischief with the moon,” but he took care that 
the elf and the fay did not claim him beyond recall as 
they did Dowson and Thompson and Lionel Johnson. 
When the Yellow Book coterie was dispersed Jepson 
took away from it everything but its desolation and 
despair. He remained a Bohemian with an endless and 
inexhaustible fund of good spirits, of heroic language 
and of comic resource. So he remains in his novels, 
which have met with ever growing success, as I am glad 
to say he does in real life, a dweller in the Happy 
Islands . . . a man who sees everything through the 
glasses of perpetual youth and unflagging good humour. 
His reputation as a popular novelist hides much of his 
serious work in the intellectual journals, but “ The Lady 
Noggs, Peeress ”’ and “‘ The Mystery of the Myrtles ”’ 
are two novels which are well worth reading. His later 
books are too well known to require mention here. 
However, it may be as well to point out that he wrote 
‘‘Arséne Lupin” in collaboration with Maurice 
Leblanc. 
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I suggested to Mr. Jepson that those early days in 
London with Dowson and all the other dear queer 
poets must have embraced many pleasant evenings. 

“Pleasant evenings? Rather . . . generally hectic 
evenings,” he replied. 

It was a memory over which Jepson smiled as if in 
it lurked the something that makes the London of 
yesterday seem so snug—a place that a man might really 
know, and that he could embrace, so to speak, in his 
fondness for it. 

“Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ London was mellow and 
small and homely in those days. No one in the literary 
world possessed money ; it was not one of the things 
that pulled everybody as it does now. If a fellow made 
£3 a week he spent it and was happy about it. To-day 
if a man earns {50 a week he invests it very carefully, 
very steadily, very meanly, and seems to be miserable 
about it. Why I remember one night I met Lionel 
Johnson and Dowson and we found that we did not 
possess a halfpenny piece between the three of us. We 
turned into a buffet for our apéritif, three absinthes, 
and when payment was requested, we all hesitated, 
looking at each other expectantly, until it suddenly 
became clear that our pockets were all empty. Johnson 
sat on his high stool, tilting it back perilously, and 
Dowson regarded me very earnestly, wrinkled up his 
queer face in a puckish smile. 

“Look here, Jepson,” he said at last, “‘ you must 
borrow a sovereign . . . that’s the only way out of 
the difficulty.” 

“But how ? where ? ” 

“From a cab-driver,” he mused, “‘ I’ve got a sort of 
idea that cab-drivers are very sympathetic and human.” 
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Here Dowson hugged his thin knees for a space. 
““Cab-drivers do most remarkable things, so why 
shouldn’t one of them lend you a sovereign ?” 

Dowson said this with an air of having solved all our 
difficulties. 

“And do you know,” continued Jepson, “I did 
actually act on Dowson’s suggestion, and the very 
first cabby I met lent me a sovereign. Now just 
imagine going into the Strand and asking a taxi-driver 
for such a favour in these strenuous days. I should be 
regarded as a lunatic.” 

Mr. Jepson resided for some years in the Temple at 
No. 4, King’s Bench Walk, and near him lived Teixeira 
de Mattos, at 3, Plowden Buildings. Often, late at 
night, Dowson would drift into Jepson’s rooms at 
King’s Bench Walk and beg to spend the night in his 
armchair. There were things, it was said, that nobody 
could persuade Dowson to do—to go to bed at night, 
to wake up early in the morning, and to take any interest 
in money. This trio of characteristics may not sound 
very estimable in a youth. And yet I hesitate to shake 
the solemn head and purse the scornful lip: to be 
indifferent to money suggests the dreamer and the 
visionary . . . suggests that he had rejected the gold 
of the world and had become “ gold-dusty with tremb- 
ling amidst the stars,”’ and if any economist objects to 
this kind of finance, I would merely remark that it is 
better to pilfer the gold-dust of the stars than the savings 
of widows ; to be loath to go to bed, bespeaks a love of 
friends ; a love of lights and warmth and a love of 
conviviality ; and to be fond of his bed in the morning 
is wonderfully human. Dowson, through so much 
reading and dreaming, became so detached and 
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unworldly as to look upon worldly possessions as 
burdens which hampered him in his traffics with the 
world intangible. Edgar Jepson gave me an instance 
of his utter disregard for material things. It hap- 
pened at the time when Dowson moved from his room 
at Bridge Dock, Limehouse, to some rooms in the 
West End. It was a midnight flit for some mysterious 
reason ; probably because the strange poet only be- 
came active when the rest of the world was in bed, and 
he asked Jepson to help him. Dowson explained that 
‘all his worldly possessions could be comfortably 
moved on the top of a muffin-board ”’ which I think 
was a very apt way of summing up his contempt for 
things concrete and tangible. Anyway, Jepson arrived 
at the dock with Dowson and found his room in a state 
of careless confusion with mysterious and vast popu- 
lations of books everywhere. The few things were 
packed but the books were left. . . . Dowson did not 
take the trouble to have them moved. . . . “‘ Books are 
heavy and anchor a fellow to one spot; I cannot be 
burdened with them,” he remarked. ‘There were 
many valuable first editions and a set of ‘‘ The Century 
Guild Hobby Horse ”’ but they were all left behind, and 
never recovered by him. 

During one of their pilgrimages to the docks, 
Dowson had an historic encounter with a “ corner 
boy ” (i.e., a street rough). Jepson told me that the 
corner boy stepped out to intercept Dowson at a dark 
corner by Limehouse Causeway, and demanded 
money. Dowson laughed at the idea of anyone 
demanding money from him, whereat the corner boy 
laid his hand on the poet’s arm with some very pictur- 
esque threats. In a flash Dowson became active, 
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resurgent and swift. He seized his umbrella and with a 
few masterly cuts and jabs had the corner boy howling 
for mercy. 

This picture of the frail poet defying cruelty and 
crime, may fitly close these slender gleanings of his 
brief, but I think not altogether unhappy spell of 
London life. 

The mention of Dowson’s name brings another 
shadowy figure of the Yellow Book decade before our 
vision ; a figure so elusive that it is only possible to 
glean a few scanty notes on his short career in Fleet 
Street. I refer to that jack-o’-lantern, mystical figure— 
Lionel Johnson. Few people knew him; few people 
met him. I have only known a half-a-dozen men who 
met him face to face and they all say the same thing of 
him—that he was fey . . . haunted ; destined to drift 
to an early and sorrowful end. Study his photographs. 
What a tragic face it is ! What eyes, and what tragedy ! 
eyes that saw the game played out ; eyes that saw life’s 
loaded dice bilking him at every turn. Johnson was 
always something of a recluse, and such an attitude in 
a vast metropolis like London seems to be an anomalous 
state of existence, indeed, some people might argue 
that it suggests a touch of obliquity in a man’s character. 
Just so; Johnson’s love of seclusion fits in with the 
oddity of his nature. He, like Dowson, cared little 
for the outside world. He, however, was too much in 
love with books, to scorn entirely the company of men 
who possessed similar tastes. I believe he looked in at 
the literary taverns up and down Fleet Street and the 
Strand, and drifted into some of the Bohemian studios, 
but he was sensitive to a degree, and, like all sensitive 
souls, he rebelled against any thought of mixing with 
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people who could not understand his work, which was 
exquisite, delicate, sensitive, and utterly alien to the 
business of life. He only desired 


Through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


He first lived in 1895 at 7, Grays Inn Square, and 
later in rooms at Clifford’s Inn. The latter rooms were 
dark and cavernous, and here he practically barricaded 
himself shutting out all who wished to see or help him. 
He would not even answer letters. Once, shortly 
before his death, he roused himself and endeavoured to 
do a little literary work for the Academy. On Septem- 
ber 22, 1902, he wrote the following letter to that 
journal: ‘‘ You last wrote to me, some time, I think, 
in the last century, and I hadn’t the grace to answer. 
But I was in the middle of a serious illness, which lasted 
more than a year, during the whole of which time I was 
not in the open air for even five minutes, and hopelessly 
crippled in hands and feet. After that long spell of 
enforced idleness I feel greedy for work.” 

The Academy and Literature, on the 11th of October, 
1902, printed the following note on his work and 
personality : 

“ Thin, pale, very delicate he looked, with a twitching 
of the facial muscles which showed, even at the age of 
twenty-four, how unfit was his physique to support the 
strain of an abnormally nervous organisation. Quick 
and mouse-like in his movements, reticent of speech and 
low-voiced he looked like some old-fashioned child who 
had strayed by chance into an assembly of men. But 
a child could not have shown that inward smile of 
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appreciative humour, a little aloof, a little contemptuous 
perhaps, that worked constantly around his mouth. 
He never changed except in the direction of a greater 
pallor and a greater fragility. As in his later years he 
shrank more and more from intercourse with the world, 
so his slight frame seemed to shrink more and more into 
itself. 

He was a scholar by instinct, a poet by longing, and a 
critic by profession. His poetry was subjective, the 
reflection of a temperament that was entirely intro- 
spective. Stately, austere, mystical by turns, three 
themes moved him to enthusiasm: his old school 
Winchester, Oxford, and Ireland. Mysticism, whether 
Catholic or Pagan, always touched his muse to a deeper 
note. A re-reading of his two volumes of Poems, one 
published in 1895 when he was twenty-eight, the other 
in 1897, vividly recalls the cloistral mediaevalism and 
mysticism of his mind. The poems are of unequal 
merit, but many have that quality which forbids them 
to be forgotten. Among these is “ The Dark Angel.” 
We quote the concluding stanza : 


Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not so, 
Dark Angel! triumph over me: 
Lonely, unto the Lone I go: 
Divine, to the Divinity. 


Also the haunting lines on the statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross, and the little poem called “ The 
Precept of Silence ”’ : 


I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours ! 
I know you: tremulous beliefs, 


Agonised hopes, and ashen flowers. : 
1 
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Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad : 

I have not spoken of these things, 
Save to one man, and unto God.” 


Overwork, disease and worry dogged Johnson’s 
footsteps all his life. He struggled to pay off debts 
which he had contracted in his wild university days, 
and often deprived himself of necessary food in order to 
use the money to stave off debt-collectors. He was a 
martyr to virulent colds in the head, and spent four 
days in every seven in a state of morbid suffering. In 
the end he turned to alcohol in order to reverse all the 
bitter things in life, and it benumbed his mind and 
body. Soon the craving for drink dominated every 
cell of his brain. He drank to kill his conscience and | 
destroy his soul ; he drank to combat pain. He moved 
towards death as an automan might move... all 
choice was taken from him. . . . The final chapter in 
his life may be penned in a few words. He was drink- 
ing in a bar in Fleet Street and in tilting himself 
backwards on a high stool he overbalanced and crashed 
on the tiled floor. He picked himself up, shaken but 
apparently not seriously hurt, and wandered out into 
the street again. At this period he was always in a more 
or less dazed condition, and it is probable that the fall 
injured the bones of his head without actually depriving 
him of the power to walk. In some misty way he must 
have staggered towards Clifford’s Inn in a final attempt 
to reach home before he lost all physical powers. Later 
he was found not far away lying unconscious and was 
carried by the police to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where he died. That was early in October, 1902. His 
age was thirty-five. 


_ CHAPTER XVI 
WAY DOWN EAST 
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POLL OF WAPPING. 
1810 


Your London girls, with all their airs, 
Must strike to Poll of Wapping Stairs, 
No tighter lass ts going, 
From Iron Gate to Limehouse Hole 
You'll never meet a kinder soul : 
Not while the Thames is flowing. 


And sing Pull away, pull away, Pull! I say, 
Not while the Thames is flowing ! 


Her father, he’s a hearty dog, 
Poll makes his flip, and serves his grog, 
And never stints his measure ; 
She minds full well the house affairs, 
She seldom drinks, and never swears ; 
And isn’t that a pleasure ? 


And sing Pull away, pull away, Pull ! I say, 
Not while the Thames is flowing ! 

And when we wed, the happy time, 

The bells of Wapping all shall chime ; 
And, ere we go to Davy, 

The girls like her shall work and sing, 

The boys like me shall serve the King, 
On board Old England’s Navy ! 


And sing Pull away, pull away, Pull ! I say, 
Not while the Thames is flowing ! 


CHARLES DIBDIN : 


Songs. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WAY DOWN EAST 


OME weeks ago, I made a vast but unsystematic 
exploration of the Whitechapel and Mile End 
Road district. I carried no maps or guide to tell me 
what were the lions of the place. I was absolutely 
alone in this strange orientalized region. It was enough 
that the pavements were full of energetic men and 
women, the streets clanging with traffic, and the restful 
drone of a great city rang in my ears. I started at the 
“Hoop and Grapes ”’ which marks the division of the 
two parishes of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, and St. 
Botalph, Aldgate, which will be observed from the 
boundary plates under the window canopy. This inn 
is well worth inspection ; it is one of the few remaining 
ancient houses in London. ‘The shops on each side of 
it (Nos. 46 and 48) form a picturesque group of build- 
ings with their projecting bays and steep gables. 
The doorway posts and rails, and the heavy oak door of 
the “‘ Hoop and Grapes ” date from 1630. Inside is a 
low-ceilinged bar, and the original wine trader’s office, 
partitioned off from the rest of the ground floor with 
old-fashioned glass framework. 
Outside the “‘ Hoop and Grapes ” at Aldgate is one 
of London’s open-air markets, and if you want to see 
young Whitechapel at work and play this is a good coign 


of vantage. Everywhere you turn you meet smart 
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Jewesses—maids, flappers, and matrons. The Hebrew 
maidens are of generous build, large, well-groomed, 
and attired in expensive raiment which fits well and 
looks correct. The Jews have taught the East End 
Londoners how to dress. ‘The coster girls no longer 
crave for feathers and the coster boys have relinquished 
the rows of pearl buttons. Harriet now wears piquant 
frocks, silk stockings, and walks with a sprightly gait 
which bespeaks the influence of the Hebrew maidens. 
The Coster Boys don well-cut suits and soft-felt hats ; 
their shoes are light ‘“‘ patents”? and their ties and 
collars are just as correct as those sold in Bond 
Street. 

Life in the High Street is full of colour and persiflage. 
There is a sense of fun and sparkle about it. The 
crowd is “‘ rorty ” and full of vitality ; there are bold 
youths and saucy jades; flower girls and Hebrew 
cheapjacks, sailors from West India Docks and the 
Lower Pool; office boys and shabby-looking clerks ; 
gay girls with carmined lips and pensive housemaids ; 
car bandits and confidence-trick rovers ; cockney lads 
and flaunting hussies from the East End factories. 
Men and women, boys and girls ;_ quarrelling, rollick- 
ing, arguing or chaffering and gossiping. But there is 
one affliction of the mind which the Whitechapelite 
does not seem to be troubled with, and that is melan- 
cholia. Perhaps things are always so desperate that 
there is nothing left to generate either regret or sorrow. 
At any rate there is a desperate, ferocious levity in the 
air, and in the poorest streets the thin wan faces seem 
to produce the loudest laughter. Here on the spacious 
pavements of Whitechapel the click of high heels is 
loudest ; the shimmer of silk stockings and the flash of 
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dark eyes brightest, and here the thunder of the traffic 
is most overwhelming. Whitechapel Road is one of the 
few highways in London paved with granite, and the 
people who live in it need to be made of the like 
material to endure the thundering row and terrific 
jolting of the linked procession of trams, horse vehicles 
and motor cars as they thunder along its rocky cause- 
way. But apart from the noise High Street is a noble 
thoroughfare and one of the most roomy roads in 
London. It has, from a very early date, been noted for 
its broadness. 

“Whitechapel,” says Strype, “is a spacious fair 
street, for entrance into the City eastward, and some- 
what long, reckoning from the laystall east unto the 
bars west. It is a great thoroughfare, being the Essex 
road, and well resorted unto, which occasions it to be 
the better inhabited, and accommodated with good inns 
for the reception of travellers, and for horses, coaches, 
carts and wagons.” 

Whitechapel is mentioned by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in their Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
“‘ March fair, my hearts!’ says Ralph. ‘‘ Lieutenant, 
beat the rear up! Ancient, let your colours fly ; but 
have a great care of the butcher’s hooks at Whitechapel ; 
they have been the death of many a fair ancient ”’ 
(ensign). 

The butcher’s hooks still exist in High Street, 
Aldgate. It is not a mere chance that the long row of 
shops near the “‘ Hoop and Grapes ”’ is a centre for the 
meat trade. These buildings have been butchers’ 
shops from time immemorial. One only needs to look 
up at their venerable roofs and bleary-eyed windows to 
realize that Beaumont and Fletcher knew them well. 
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Clearly the tenacious customs of the early Whitechapel 
traders on this spot have resisted the centuries. 

Aldgate High Street, Whitechapel High Street, 
Whitechapel Road, Mile End Road, and Bow Road, 
form a kind of Grand Trunk Road of the East End, and 
a walk in this area will contribute some curious London 
lore. Many of the courts and yards show signs of those 
days when the district was a great centre for florists, 
market-gardeners and hay-dealers. Here will be seen 
the remains, spacious stables and wagon yards, once 
used by the wagoners and salesmen who were employed 
in the hay market which was the largest in the kingdom. 
The hay market was held in the High Street, the wagons 
filling the centre of the street and crowding many of 
the side courts and yards on each side. It was discon- 
tinued in 1927 after having been an open market for 
five hundred years. 

“The Nag’s Head ” opposite the parish Church of 
St. Mary Matfelon, is an old coaching inn. The yard 
still remains with its curious red-tiled coach-houses. 
“Black Lion Yard ”’ has lost its inn, but it is pictur- 
esque in its slatternly way. On one corner is an 
Elizabethan cannon doing duty as a street post. 

The Mile End Road is the locale of Besant’s famous 
novel ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and we are 
strongly reminded of this fact when we arrive at the 
Trinity almshouses for the author has described them 
very faithfully in Chapter VII. of this novel. The little 
group of houses make a highly attractive picture. When 
they were built they stood in the open country. Mait- 
land in his “‘ History of London ” (1739) has the follow- 
ing note on them : 

‘The Ground whereon this Hospital stands, at 
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Mule-end, was given to the Corporation of the Trinity, 
_ by Captain Henry Mudd, and Elder Brother, and the 

beautiful Building thereon erected by the Fraternity in 
the Year 1695 for the Reception of Twenty-eight 
decay’d Masters of Ships, or their Widows; each 
of whom receive Sixteen Shillings per Month, Twenty 
Shillings for Coals yearly, and a Gown every Second 
wear.” 

The triple-spiked railings before the ‘‘ Hospital ” 
are a notable example of ancient ironwork. The build- 
ings carry a flavour of their nautical origin in the models 
of seventeenth-century ships which adorn the gables on 
each side of the entrance. 

Captain Cook lived at No. 88 Mile End Road, and 
from here he departed for his last voyage. After his 
death his family resided here for some years, and his 
widow was a pensioner at the Trinity Almshouses. 
From No. 88, Cook left to take command of the 
Grenville, 1764 to 1767, and in 1772 he set out with the 
Resolution and Adventure, and circumnavigated the 
globe before he touched England again. 

Besant’s novel introduces Cap’n Sorensen and his 
daughter Nelly, to the reader at the Trinity Almshouses. 
Here the heroine, Angela Messenger, comes to engage 
the pretty fragile Nelly as a hand in her dressmaker’s 
shop, and in this part of the story we find innumerable 
pictures of the almshouses and small chapel which 
stands at the end of the court. Besant writes : 

** On either hand was a row of small houses, contain- 
ing, apparently, four rooms each. They were built of 
red brick and were bright and clean. Every house had 
an iron tank in front for water ; there was a pavement 
of flags along this row, and a grass lawn occupied the 
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middle of the court. Upon the grass stood the statue 
of a benefactor, and at the end of the court was a chapel. 
It was a very little chapel, but was approached by a 
most enormous and disproportionate flight of stone 
steps, which might have been originally cut for a portal 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The steps were surmounted by 
a great doorway, which occupied the whole west front 
of the chapel. No one was moving about the place 
except an old lady, who was drawing water from her 
tank.” 

On a lawn behind the chapel is the statue of 
Captain Richard Marples, and here will be found 
some additional almshouses built in 1843. Besant gives 
us full details of the eccentric statue : 

“* Here there is another statue erected to the memory 
of the Founder, who, it is stated on the pedestal, died, 
being then ‘ Comander of a Shipp ’ in the East Indies 
in the year 1686. ‘The gallant captain is represented in 
the costume of the period. He wears a coat with many 
buttons, large cuffs, and full skirts ; the coat is buttoned 
a good way below the waist, eee the fair doublet 
within, also provided with many buttons. He wears 
shoes with buckles, has a soft silk wrapper round his 
neck, and a sash to carry his sword. On his head there 
is an enormous wig, well adapted to serve the purpose 
for which Solar Topees were afterwards invented. 
In his right hand he carries a sextant, many sizes bigger 
than those in modern use, and at his feet dolphins 
sport. A grass lawn covers this court, as well as the 
other, and no voice or sound ever comes from any of 
the houses, whose occupants might well be all dead.” 

Opposite the tall tower of Charrington’s Brewery a 
court rustically called Hayfield Passage takes one 
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through to Stepney Green which still holds a flavour 
and mellow charm from the past. It is true that some 
of the surroundings do not embellish it ; it is enclosed 


TINKER. Ae 


LONDON TINKER, 1815 
By John Thomas Smith 


by a maze of courts and narrow streets which are 
charged with an overpowering damp and mouldy 
odour; the odour of rats and poverty and despair. 
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Every court holds heart-breaking scenes of disease and 
helplessness . . . a glance down Silver Street will be 
sufficient to give one an idea of the poverty which lies 
a few yards from the main roads. It hurts one to think 
that innocent children are allowed to live in such squalid 
homes. Every room is packed; six families in one 
house, and these poor people do produce families. It 
is one of the striking and affecting features of the East 
End—the number of beautiful children to be seen 
running about the streets. The houses are so full of 
children that they can hardly shut the street-doors for 
them. If you care to pay a visit to Blackwall Tunnel 
Gardens any evening in the summer you will have a 
good opportunity of seeing some of Poplar’s beautiful 
children. ‘The see-saws, swings and chutes swarm 
with fine full-blooded boys and girls. 

It was at Stepney Green that Besant’s heroine, 
Angela, opened her dressmaker’s shop. “ Perhaps,”’ 
writes Besant, “‘ there are not many places in London 
where sunset does produce such good effects as at 
Stepney Green. The narrow strip, so called, in shape 
resembles too nearly a closed umbrella or a thickish 
walking-stick ; but there are trees in it, and beds of 
flowers, and seats for those who wish to sit, and walks 
for those who wish to walk. And the better houses of 
the Green—Bormalack’s was on the west, or dingy side 
—are on the east, and face the setting sun. They are 
of a good age, at least a hundred and fifty years old ; 
they are built of a warm red brick, and some have doors 
ornamented with the old-fashioned shell, and all have 
an appearance of solid respectability, which makes the 
rest of Stepney proud of them. Here, in former days, 
dwelt the aristocracy of the parish; and on this 
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side was the house taken by Angela for her dress- 
making institution, the house in which her grand- 
father was born. The reason why the sunsets are more 
splendid and the sunrises brighter at Stepney than at 
the opposite end of London, is, that the sun sets behind 
the great bank of cloud which for ever lies over London 
town. This lends his departure to the happy dwellers 
of the East strange and wonderful effects. Now, when 
he rises, it is naturally in the East, where there is no 
cloud of smoke to hide the brightness of his face.” 

The house which is now numbered 37 and 39, 
Stepney Green is a possible original of Angela’s 
dressmaker’s shop. It is built of rich red bricks, 
irregular with age, and seasoned to a mellow tint. 
The doorway is ornamental with the “ old-fashioned 
shell,’ and a cherub’s face. A highly attractive iron- 
work gateway of fanciful design secludes the house from 
unauthorized intrusion. It is now used as the local 
office of the L.C.C. Public Health Department. Next 
door is the well-known Geere House Open-Air School. 
Walking down the “‘ Green” towards the Thames 
several old wooden houses will be seen—Nos. 117, 
11g, 121. 

Passing from the Green to Ben Johnson Road the 
Parish Church is reached. This old building once 
stood a solitary sentinel in the centre of a wild heath. 
When the churchyard was made the land around could 
be had for the taking of it, and the vicars in the past 
helped themselves to it generously. It is one of the 
most spacious churchyards in London. The name of 
the vanished heathland was Stibenheath, and Lord 
Colebrooke who holds property in this district, and was 
a beneficiary of the ancient Haymarket at Whitechapel, 
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is still called Lord Colebrooke of Stibenhethe. The 
churchyard is the only fragment of the heath left to 
Stepney now, and it is rather unexpected to find that 
even the garth has been spared for the tide of bricks 
and mortar presses threateningly all around it. I 
walked up the flagged yard into’the old church, and a 
great stillness fell upon me. When I closed the door 
I shut out the hurly-burly of clanking hoofs and 
grinding wheels and heavy motor-vans. At one 
moment I was in the midst of a vast clamour of discord- 
ant human voices and the tramp of a thousand feet ; 
the next moment I had passed into a place of inexorable 
silence. It was as if I had passed outside the ken of 
time . . . outside the ken of man. As I stood in the 
dim nave it seemed as if the wild heath had once 
again claimed its old territory. It was hard to believe 
that within a hundred yards or so was the very centre 
of London’s disorder and din. I had just walked 
through some of the slums of Oxford Street, and had 
not failed to notice that the police still patrol-in pairs. 
I had gathered pictures of streets of poverty-marked 
tenements, gaudy public houses ; door-steps packed 
with blowzy wenches—heavy-eyed and half-dressed ; 
doorways blocked with shiftless loungers and bullies 
and bare-armed women polishing the walls of narrow 
passages with their sturdy backs. ‘Then suddenly I 
closed the church door on it all and walked into a dim, 
great, faded retreat of the past. This alone had 
weathered the storms of five hundred years; this 
alone had thwarted the vandal, the land grabber, and 
the building sharks. ‘There was something of the ideal 
and mysterious that dwelt in this silent strange building 
which preserved it from treacherous meddlers. Only 
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one sound broke the stillness as I wandered up and 
down the enduring stone aisles, and that was the long- 
drawn melancholy wail of a ship’s siren in Limehouse 
Reach ; a sound full of the atmosphere and mystery 
of the sea. And by some trick of associative destiny 
this church has always claimed a kinship with the 
heaving vastness of the sea. Why it should be so I 
cannot say, but the fact remains. There is no English 
sailor who is not familiar with Stepney church for it is 
an irrevocable tenet of a mariner’s faith that his soul 
(if he includes such a thing in his tackle) belongs to 
Stepney Parish Church. The old rhyme claims that : 


“He who sails on the wide sea 
Is a parishioner of Stepney.” 


In other words all children born at sea are said to 
belong to Stepney. This may be a myth: I will not 
guarantee the truth of it, but one thing is an undisputed 
fact, and that is all British subjects married at sea in 
British ships, whether by sea captain or padre are 
entered on the certificates as wedded in Stepney 
Church, and records are forwarded to the Vicar of 
Stepney to be interleaved in the Parish Register. 

On the right, on entering the church, will be seen a 
very solid oak door which is said to have been made 
from the timber of a 17th century ship. Near it is the 
monument of Dame Rebecca Berry, 1696, wife of Sir 
John Berry, and afterwards of Thomas Elton of 
Stratford-le-Bow, which is regarded with much popular 
favour, though.there are those who declare that Dame 
Rebecca has only been connected with the ballad of 
“The Fish and the Ring,” or “ The Cruel Knight and 
the Fortunate Farmer’s Daughter,” by the coat-of- 
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arms upon the tomb, which is, heraldically speaking, 
paly of six, on a bend three mullets (Elton), impaling 
a fish, and in the dexter chief point an amulet between 
two bends wavy. In any case the visitor will see one 
of the charges on the tablet, which might be said to 
resemble a gold fish with a ring balanced on its nose, 
and at the same time, recall the story which is briefly 
this : 

A knight, passing by a cottage, hears the cries of a 
woman in labour ; his knowledge in the occult sciences 
informs him that the child then born is destined to be 
his wife. He endeavours to elude the decrees of fate, 
and avoid so ignoble an alliance, by various attempts to 
destroy the child, which are defeated. At length, when 
grown to woman’s state, he takes her to the sea-side 
intending to drown her, but relents ; at the same time 
throwing a ring into the sea, he commands her never to 
see his face again, on pain of instant death, unless she 
can produce that ring. She afterwards becomes a cook, 
and finds the ring in a cod-fish as she is dressing it for 
dinner. She forthwith seeks the knight and they are 
married. 

For anyone interested in sailors or navigation this 
church is a treasure house. There are many richly- 
carved monuments representing “ captains ”’ “‘ master 
mariners ”’ and “‘ able seamen,”’ and models in stone 
of ships of every variety. Many of these seafaring men 
lie beneath the worn and mouldy slabs of the nave where 
generations of sea-going knee-boots have diminished 
their inscriptions. So we must be content to collect 
a few epitaphs from the mural-tablets. In the church- 
yard is an altar-tomb to Sir John Leake, 1720 : 

“To the memory of the Honourable Sir John Leake, 
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Knt., Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, Admiral and 
Commander-in-Chief of Her late Majesty Queen 
Anne’s fleet, and one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. Departed this life: 1720 who anno 
1689, in the Dartmouth, by engaging Kilmore Castle, 
relieved the city of Londonderry, in Ireland; also, 
anno 1702, with a squadron at Newfoundland, he took 
and destroyed fifty-one sail of French, together with 
all their settlements. Anno 1704 he forced the van of 
the French fleet at the Malaga engagement ; relieved 
Gibraltar twice, burning and taking thirteen sail of 
French men-of-war. Likewise, anno 1706, relieved 
Barcelona, the present Emperor of Germany besieged 
therein by Philip of Spain, and took ninety sail of corn- 
ships ; the same year taking the cities of Carthagena 
and Alicant, with the islands of Ivica, Majorca, Sardinia, 
and Minorca.” 

The following curious epitaphs are taken from an 
account of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, in William Mait- 
land’s ‘‘ History of London ”’ : 

Here lyeth interred the Body of Capt. John Dunch, 
who departed this Life Novemb. 25.1696, in the 67th 
Year of his Age. 


Tho’ Boreas Blasts, and Neptune’s Waves, 
Have toss’d me too and fro ; 

In spight of both, by God’s Decree, 

I harbour here below ; 

Where I do now at Anchor ride 

With many of our Fleet ; 

Yet once again I must set sail, 

Our Admiral Christ to meet. 


Mr. William Knight, of this Parish, Mariner, was 
here born, Feb.1570, and died November the 22.1636. 
18 
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Cease Labours, rest ye Seas of Cares and Fears, 
Whose Waves have toss’d me Six and Forty Years, 
And now go sleep mine Eyes, sleep here, till ye 
Awake shall my Redeemer’s Glory see. 

Sleep till my happy Soul, rejoined may 
With recreated Body live for aye. 


Here lyeth interred Thomas Barker, (and Elizabeth, 
his Wife, of Limehouse) who being Lieutenant under 
Sir Robert Holmes, Commander of his Majesty’s Ship 
the St. Michael, lost his life in the Engagement against 
the Dutch the 28th Day of May, 1672, fighting valiantly 
in Honour of his King and Country, aged 28 years. 

Here lyeth the Body of Mr. Richard Weble, Mariner, 
who departed this Life the 4th of May, 1694. aged 23 
Years. 


Let not this World your Thoughts betray, 
But think upon your dying Day. 


Here lyes the Body of Daniel Saul, Spittlefields 
Weaver, and that’s all. 

Hereunder was laid up the Body of Sir Thomas 
Spert, Knight, sometime Controuler of the Navy to 
King Henry the Eighth, and both the first Founder and 
Master of the worthy Society, or Corporation of the 
Trinity-House. He lived enobled by his owne Worth, 
and died the 8. of September, in the Yeare 1541. To 
whose pious Memory the said Corporation hath grate- 
fully erected this Memorial. 

In Ben Johnson Road is the “‘ Walnut Tree Inn ” a 
place where revelry of the breezy nautical kind is to be 
found. All the Year Round (August, 18, 1877) has the 
following note on some forgotten crime connected with 
this house : 
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“ The Walnut Tree is held in great esteem in the 
FEast-end for the quality of its beer and the ghastliness 


CROSSING SWEEPER ABOUT 1815 


of its associations. To a certain order of mind, not— 
as the female audience at the trial of Wainwright bore 
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witness—by any means confined to the poor and ignor- 
ant, the atmosphere of crime is particularly agreeable. 
Bright, wholesome beer drunk over the bar at the 
‘Walnut Tree ’ is pleasant no doubt, but the true local 
zest can only be enjoyed in the taproom—religiously 
preserved with the original fireplace and settles, just 
as it was on the day when a startled servant, looking 
into the bench-box used as a coal-scuttle, discovered 
the head of Greenacre’s unhappy paramour.” 

A short walk from the “‘ Walnut Tree ”’ brings us to 
Commercial Road, where a ’bus may be taken along 
East India Dock Road to the Docks. By the way, 
whenever you touch the Blackwall Tunnel you should 
turn down Tunnel Gardens and take a “ spell” on 
Blackwall Pier. He who wants to study every form of 
steamer, barge and ship, and a thousand and one 
details of rigging, spars and ropes, the delightful play of 
light and colour which is a perpetual beauty about the 
red-sailed Thames barges ; and the ways and customs 
of lightermen, bargees, and sailors, will find this small 
jetty a splendid coign of vantage. Blackwall Pier is on 
a horseshoe bend of the river, between the West India 
Docks and Bugsbys Reach, and commands a view up 
river of Blackwall Reach and down river to Greenwich. 
Flood tide brings an imposing volume of shipping from 
the Docks, and with a pair of field glasses one can spend 
a very pleasant hour or so. There are seats along the 


pier here and there is little risk of being dull for this is . 


a favourite lounging place for “‘ old salts.” You may 
distinguish the seafaring men by their slow, automatic 
gait as they pace up and down the pier; by their 
“ holiday clothes” which seem to fit them uneasily, 
and by their pale blue eyes which always gaze pensively 
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over the watery acres along the river. The pier itself 
would make a pleasing subject for a water-colour paint- 
ing . . . possibly a dozen subjects. The small round 
watch-house now used by the P.L.A. employees is a 
quaint little place ; it was erected here for the watch- 
men who were engaged to guard the shipping and docks 
against river pirates about a hundred years ago. The 
large flagstones which cover the “ promenade” on 
the edge of the jetty are most picturesque, and the 
locks swarm with busy men. The creak of cranes, the 
rattle of pulleys ; the even throb of the ocean-going 
steamers, the skiffs that dance and plunge in the swell ; 
and the musical liquid movement and splashing of the 
water, all strike a cheery note in the heart of the 
pilgrim who loiters about this old-world river haunt. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S EARLY DAYS IN LONDON 


L’ENVOI. 


The play is done ; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell : 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task ; 
And, when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay. 


* * * * * = 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 
But tf you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S EARLY DAYS IN LONDON 


F an American tourist asked a Londoner to direct 
him to the Church near Westminster Bridge with 
a steeple decorated with the Stars and Stripes—red 
stripes and white stars—it is quite possible that the 
American would be accused of “‘ leg pulling.’ Yet, if 
you walk a few yards down Westminster Bridge Road, 
there it is. You will be surprised you have ever missed 
it. It stands sentinel over Christ Church, near the 
Lambeth North Underground Station; a steeple 
with a triple adornment of stars and stripes ; the red 
“bars” and white spur rowels of Old Glory. Few 
know of this American beacon in our midst. 

London is quite “ full of a number of things ” one 
might almost say with Stevenson, and this is one of 
them, apparently unknown. The spire is dedicated to 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln, and an inscription in 
the Church reads : In Commemoration of the abolition 
of slavery effected in 1865 by PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN, and as a token of international brotherhood. 
Inaugurated 4 July 1876. 

But one young Londoner knew this landmark well, 
and curiously enough after years of exile, it was the first 
place he looked for on his return. That young London- 
er was Charlie Chaplin. As a child, Chaplin had half 
unconsciously connected that steeple with the great 


country across the Atlantic, and had grown up under 
281 
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the shadow of its association. It was a symbol and an 
omen in his life. His first love for the pictures was 
born under its shadow for it was at Baxter Hall, just 
at the side of the Church, that he witnessed the fore- 
runner of the movie of to-day. He was working as a 
lather boy in a barber’s shop at the time ; not a very 
lucrative job ; and here at Baxter Hall the vicar ran 
a magic-lantern “‘ gaff.’ It attracted the children from 
far and wide; and it attracted Charlie. He told a friend 
that the Baxter Hall meant much to him in those days : 

‘Tt meant warmth and companionship ; it meant 
adventure and novelty ; it meant food . . . you could 
get a cup of coffee and a piece of cake there and see the 
Crucifixion of Christ all at the same time and for the 
modest charge of one penny.” 

On the opposite side of the road to the Church is the 
old Hercules ‘Tavern with a most impressive painted 
sign showing Hercules at battle with a snorting dragon. 
This was a famous house of call for music-hall artistes, 
but the profession has dwindled and the place is 
strangely devoid of its old-type clients to-day. 

A jaunt to Lambeth Walk does not sound beguiling. 
At the suggestion one visualises costermongers, low 
and cramped houses, odours of fish and chips, and 
spluttering naphtha flares. But for one who cares to 
explore the open air market of the “‘ Walk” there is 
much that is picturesque and full of the rich character 
of London life. If you walk along Hercules Road and 
pass down Saville Place you dive into the heart of this 
teeming thoroughfare. It was here that Chaplin spent 
part of his childhood, and it was here that he picked up 
his amazing fund of drollness and Cockney humour which 
introduced a new note into the American film world. 
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Lambeth Walk is a multitudinous moving picture ; 
a picture that will not appeal to those who tread the rose 
leaf path of luxury. It is not a show for the fair-skinned. 
But here if anywhere in London you will find the old 
jovial street life which takes one back to the novels of 
Dickens. 

No suave gentlemen to be seen here, nor, I imagine, 
many beautiful ladies ; their costume at least unpleas- 
ing, depending much on light blue velvet, pearl buttons 
and ostrich feathers ; the elegance of the men founded 
similarly on curious coster jackets and _bell-bottomed 
trousers. At least this was the Lambeth Walk mode 
when Chaplin was a youth, although in late years the 
fashions of the coster folk have given place to modern 
apparel. But apart from the quaint Cockney characters 
of Lambeth there were many interesting things for 
young Chaplin to study as there are still many interest- 
ing things to-day. Of things grotesque there was that 
undertaker’s shop at the corner of Hamish Street with 
its window display of coffins. The shop still survives 
to-day and is a source of never-failing entertainment to 
the children of Lambeth. Of things picturesque, dusty 
sunbeams in the ancient houses of the High Street ; 
the pageant of costers’ barrows in the “ Walk ” each 
Sunday ; the strange slang and banter of the crowds ; 
the magnificence of oranges on the stalls ; the Thames’ 
shore within sight ; and the famous Canterbury Music 
Hall by Westminster Bridge. None of these things are 
very glorious ; the best however that London it seems, 
was able to provide for this gifted child of the semitic 
race; who such as they were, loved them—never, 
indeed forgets them. 

With such circumstance round him in youth, let us 
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note what necessary effects followed upon the boy. 
We know that he was always an “ artist ” and that his 
interests from childhood centred around mummers and 
the art of acting. His body meandered daily to school, 
and later to a barber’s shop where he plied the lather 
brush, but his mind was full of dance tunes and the 
glamour of the stage. When the clock had struck the 
somnambulist awoke and the day’s life began. When 
the lamps were lit, and strange romance began to 
quicken in the lights of London dripping their reflec- 
tions on the wet pavements, the boy walked out to learn 
about life and art at the music-halls. He would crowd 
himself into the gallery of the Canterbury or the Palace 
of Varieties near the “Elephant and Castle”; he 
loved the halls because of their strange company 
and their display of life in the crude. It was at such 
places that he became attuned to the music of the 
popular heart. Consequently, he afterwards attached 
himself with the faithfullest child-love to everything 
that was part of his life in the South of London. All 
his great film plays are full of the movement, laughter 
and drollery of the London streets. 

His dumb show and antics are all played in humble 
surroundings ; at coffee-stalls and café bars, on trams 
and trains, in poor lodging houses and narrow alleys 
and courts. He obtained no romantic sight of the poor 
in London, but an infallible one, as he prowled about 
South London, watching the humour and sorrow of 
their lives. Chaplin loved the old-fashioned poor of 
London, and more than loved—understood. Moreover 
he was so tolerant of their little backslidings and vulgar- 
ities that he perpetuated them in films which have 
since made the whole world rock with laughter. 
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Chaplin came from a theatrical family and it might 
almost be said that he was reared in the glare of the 
footlights. His father and mother were both on the 
stage, and his brother Syd Chaplin preceded him on the 
stage in England and on the films in America. Charles 
Chaplin senior, his father, was a character singer. He 
sang the old-style tragic songs with particular insist- 
ence on “bridges at midnight,” ‘‘ footsteps in the 
dark,” and “unrequited love.” Charlie watched 
points and came to the conclusion that this class of 
talent was rather a glut on the market ; he discovered 
in fact, that the modern music-hall was growing a little 
tired of the old Mawkish business. It was somewhere 
about 1910 that Charlie accepted an engagement with 
Mr. Fred Karno to play in a little sketch called ‘“ Jim 
the Fearless.” The curtain went up on father and 
mother waiting for the return of their rebellious young 
son—the character played by Chaplin. When he 
returns at midnight the father is for giving him a 
thrashing, but the mother intervenes, and the boy is 
left on the stage eating his supper with a penny dreadful 
stuck up in front of his plate. ‘The boy falls asleep 
reading, and after a “‘ black out”’ a series of scenes 
shows the “ boy hero ”’ living the story ‘“‘ Deadwood 
Dick” in his dreams. I remember Chaplin well in 
this and noted his peculiar and original tragi-comic 
vein while he sat reading the “‘ penny blood ” withia 
knife in one hand and half a loaf of bread in the other. 
Even as a boy Chaplin contrived to infuse into this 
salmagundi of mummery and buffoonery an unmistak- 
ably pensive element,—an element of depth and 
conflict. After playing in several other sketches 
Chaplin took the place of his brother Syd Chaplin in 
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Fred Karno’s famous sketch called the “‘ Mumming 
Birds.” The scene is ‘‘ The Frivolity Music Hall ”’— 
a stage on a stage—with a burlesque variety entertain- 
ment at which Charlie Chaplin as an inebriated swell 
in a box joins in with the songs and dances of the turns. 
Chaplin had a way of falling back in the box that is not 
to be written about. The swaying attitude when he 
receives a custard pie in his face from a boy in the 
opposite box; the dozen absurd methods of falling 
on the stage without parting with his “ topper ” stick 
and gloves ; the bemused and idiotic grin. All these 
things are not to be conveyed in print. 

Mr. Fred Karno gave me a picture of Chaplin as he 
was when he first took a part in his sketch “‘ Jim the 
Fearless.” He had the long face of the bards with curly 
and wavy hair, and his eyes were the dark eyes of a 
dreamer. His dress, too, was peculiar to him. 

“* I distinctly remember,” said Mr. Karno, “ a period 
when Chaplin was utterly heedless of externals. He 
would wear a silk scarf round his neck without a collar, 
and, with hands deep in his pockets slouch about with- 
out giving a civil word to anyone. His boots like his 
trousers were moulded into crinkles of a sympathetic 
irregularity. When he wore a collar he probably 
sported a black butterfly necktie, which he delighted in 
as being French. This was perhaps an expression of 
the Latin side of his family tree, for he is Anglo- 
French, and I believe claims France as his birth 
place. There were times, however, when he suddenly 
blossomed out as a dude with rakish little bowler 
hat and springy cane. He had regular spurts of dap- 
perness, but his other self which the public did not 
meet was generally taciturn and sullen. He read 
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books on socialism and philosophy and always gave out 
that he meant to get out of the “ rut’; he was always 
resurgent and fighting life, a fellow who lived frugally, 
avoided all kinds of alcohol and banked most of his 
salary as he received it.” 

I questioned Mr. Karno on how Chaplin first 
changed from the stage to the films. 

“That brings me to a point which I should like to 
emphasize,” replied Mr. Karno, “and that is the 
mistaken idea shared by the public that Chaplin went 
out to the United States as a kind of waif without 
friends or money. Chaplin was a prosperous artiste 
earning more than the average doctor or bank manager 
long before he left England. He was in fact, an artiste 
much sought after in his profession. He signed a three 
years’ contract with me to tour in America with my 
“Mumming Birds’ and sailed for the States in 1914. 
The offers made him by the film companies were so 
tempting that he asked to be released from his contract 
before a year had passed. The rest of his career is 
known by all the world.” 

Mr. Karno went on to tell me of another film star 
who received her early trainings in one of his sketches. 

“During the war when the boys were away at the 
front,” he said, “I produced a sketch called ‘ All 
Women,’ with no men in the caste whatever. One of 
the dancers, a pert, saucy girl of fifteen was Betty 
Balfour. She has since become world famous. ‘The 
curious thing is,” said Mr. Karno, “that Charlie 
Chaplin exactly duplicated his brother Syd in his stage 
career. Syd Chaplin was playing the part of the 
inebriated swell in ‘Mumming Birds’ in 1906, and 
during a tour with the company in America transferred 
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to the films, and Charlie filling his place as the ‘ swell ’ 
followed directly in his footsteps.” 

What new réles may be created by Chaplin, and how 
he will acquit himself in them, I cannot presume to 
prophesy ; but it is certain that he has already done 
enough to win for himself in the film world a 
name which is lasting and luminous. And yet all people 
who have met him declare that he is the loneliest, 
saddest figure in the world, and that he has found little 
satisfaction in his fame. During a midnight walk with 
Thomas Burke through the by-ways of Hoxton, 
Shadwell and Wapping, he talked of the unfriendliness 
of London to all those who are born in humble circum- 
stances. He was particularly bitter towards the 
brainless, smart set who were besieging him from all 
quarters to attend their dances and dinners. He often 
repeated : “ I want to avoid them, just as they avoided 
me when I was down and out. ‘They would not have 
given me a fighting chance twenty years ago, and to-day 
it is not my personality which attracts them; it is 
merely the fact that I am a‘ lion’ . . . something to 
be inspected and gaped at.” 

Here we must leave the volatile personality of 
Charlie Chaplin. He is a clever author in addition to 
being a film star, and as such is often caught in the toils 
of doubt—the crux of the inquiring spirit. He has 
aspired for better things and at times even his greatest 
films have stood out before him as imperfections and 
he has sought to hiss them down. Perhaps in the near 
future he will give the world his “‘ Inmost-self ” in a 
book of poems, and if the book is a true reflection of his 
rich-hued personality on the white sheet it must be 
unprecedented and original. 
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